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Twenty years have passed away since the com- | theory is not a toy for daily amusement. 
The excite- | force infers civil war, with its daily bloodshed and 


mencement of the Chartist agitation. 


Physical 


ment consequent on the success of the Reform Bill | countless miseries falling most heavily upon the 


had scarcely ceased, when the operation of the 
bill itself was found to be defective. 
party, under the title of Conservatives, were ac- 
quiring organisation and strength ; while the Whigs 


The old Tory | 


| tional transactions. 


were, by many “ungrateful” Reformers, described | 


as little better than the Tories. In these circum- 
stances the Charter was introduced to the people 
as the ultima Thule of political progress. The 
National Convention was formed, and deliberated 
with Parliamentary importance and publicity. The 
wovement promised to be successful. An immense 
number of the population enrolled themselves as its 
supporters, and paid to be enrolled. In all the 
larger class of towns the Chartists formed a ma- 
jority of the population. In many small towns 
and villages their preponderance was still more re- 
markable. In several districts the female opera- 
tives entered upon the agitation with feminine zeal. 
At no period in our history have the working 
classes combined more generally for any object than 
for the Cuarter, in 1839, and some subsequent 
years. They were supported by a numerous sec- 
tion of the middle classes—although undoubtedly 
4 minority. Still, the movement acquired great 
importance when the unfortunate quarrel arose in 
the convention respecting the use of physical force. 

The practical and real differences between the 
two parties were slight in reality, but they were 
large in words. The truth probably lay between 
the two, yet the moral force party had propriety 
and wisdom on their side. A period may arrive in 
national struggles when physical force may be em- 
ployed ; but that period is never likely to occur in 
~ country, or in any land where the freedom of 
= me. So long as these rights are preserved, 
“a aaa uf physical force may be discussed, but 
oo or never be innocently applied to the 
a ‘ation of society. Discussion on the subject 

sembles needless play with edge tools. ‘The 





the Charter as a knife and fork question. 


weak, The reason for its employment cannot exist 
in our islands until it be preceded by unconstitu- 
The fervid imaginations of 
Young Ireland led those who bore them to describe 
the green isle as a second Poland. Their com- 
pl: ints and their existence demonstrated the injus- 
tice of the former. They talked and wrote, they 
printed and published; yet they lived still in a pros- 
perous and thriving state, very unlike that of Polish 
patriots at Warsaw. 

The split in the National Convention, between 
the friends of moral force and the supporters of 
the physical force theory, was therefore chargeable 
upon the latter, who evinced little knowledge of 
their countrymen. It was, however, but the feather 
on still water—it told the direction of the current. 
One party decided upon throwing off another. 
Personal yanity was more concerned than the ab- 
stract love of fighting out the quarrel. Even at 
that remote date Feargus O’Conner had determined 
to be the leader of the movement which could only 
be successful by the co-operation of many in- 
dividuals. This ambition could not be gratified 
until the convention was purged of its leading 
members. It was so purged. Mr. Attwood and 
his friends retired, and as the convention lost them 
it also lost its support among the middle classes, 
and gradually among the more intelligent operatives. 
Neither of these parties probably changed their 
opinions on the abstract merits of the Charter; but 
they felt that the price might run above its value. 


Mr. Stephens, a leading orator of the time, described 
So it 


became to timid persons of all classes, who dreaded 


‘e press aud liberty of speech are established and | 








that agitation in the manner proposed would render 

their knives and forks absolutely unnecessary. Still, 

the party continued to be very powerful, but their 

movements were not calculated to conciliate their 

enemies, or to convince their friends that thei 

objects should be preferred to all other public 
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194 EXAMINATIONS AND PATRONAGE. 


changes. The opinion is still equally powerful in | 
escaped from his ivied cloisters, finds himself 


The pursuit of practical reforms has apparently | breasted with the world of the nineteenth Century, 


taken the place of organic changes. Although | which he does not understand? Examinations 
Lord John Russell has abandoned “ finality,” and | 
conceded the propriety of a single generation | 
making two steps, which he dignifies by the title of | aint 
revolutions, yet his party are contented with their | essential, and an intimacy with natural history js 


present attainments, and do not bestow a warm | 
The power of acquiring languages with accuracy 


the country, but it wants expression. 


support upon their old leaders’ Reform Bill. Or- 
ganic change has been carved, disjointed, and divided 
among half-a-dozen persons, until each one has a 
leg or a wing for his own purpose. Mr. Berkeley 
takes the ballot for his share of the fragments. 
Mr. King possesses the extension of the ten-pound 
franchise by occupancy to counties. Major Reid 
gives a permanent character to the Income-tax by 
making receipts for its payment qualifications to vote 
—a scheme that was proposed in “Tait’s Magazine” 
seven years since, when we were told that this tax 
was only an accident that would scarcely survive 
that decennial period. Rates, registries, and taxes, 
so far as they interfere with the franchise, are left 
to minor persons. Equal representation is rarely 
mentioned, Payment to representatives would 
be necessarily scouted from an assembly of gentle- 
men, of whom a large number are by some means 
paid well for their work. 

The organisations of the present day are non- 
political in the party meaning. The most imposing 
confederation seeks administrative reform. Its 
centre is in London; and it resembles certain am- 
phibious animals in being a body almost destitute 
of branches, or limbs. In its last report some 
credit is claimed for not being noisy, as if any 
great reforms were ever carried “in solemn silence.” 
It proposes the revolution of patronage, and urges 
the selection of public servants on merit alone. 
The theory is pleasant, but its application, like 
that of other theories, for paying off the national 
debt, and so on, is difficult. The association 
proposes to drill candidates for the civil service in 
a sort of catechism ; as young persons are instructed 
in schools. That scheme, like others, will fail. The 
most forward youths will have the best chance; 
but they never make the best men. Then the ex- 
aminations should have some reference to the 
future employment of the persons examined. Even 
that course will not ensure “the right man in the 
right place.” Questions have been asked at ex- 
aminations of a description which had no possible 
reference to anything whatever in which the candi- 
dates could possibly at any future time be engaged. 
Many of these queries are of a puerile character, 
fit only to puzzle the readers of arithmetical columns 
in cheap serials. The more systematic examinations 
for the Indian service will only glut the oriental 
market with “handless” book-worms. The latter 
appellation is perhaps too creditable for the kind of 
persons likely to be successful in this Grecian 


tilling. A careful reading of a few old authors | 
will answer the endin view. Of what consequence | 
in Hindostan will the capacity to read Greek epi- 





grams prove to the bewildered owlet who, having 


turning upon the cobwebbed corners of antiquity 
are of no earthly value for the general business ¢ 
to-day. An acquaintance with general history jg 


advisable in aspirants for eastern appointments 


and facility is indispensable. The peculiar history of 


the country where they propose to serve the 


public, and especially of the empire in which they 
seek employment, would appear to be importay: 
elements in a proper examination of candidates 
for the eastern civil service. Undoubtedly some 
familiarity with the languages of the leading moder 
nations might be expected; but the minute inti. 
cacies of classical scholarship will not facilitate the 
work of a tax collector in the Deccan, or out of 
that territory. Mathematical proficiency is cop. 
sidered essential by that class of English gentlemen 
who have a faint recollection of their juvenile 
attainments; yet its necessity depends upon the 
path to be pursued by the student. An idea pre. 
vails in favour of mathematical studies, carried to 
a mysterious length—into the clouds, above and 
beyond them; because, according to their legion 
of apologists, they sharpen the intellectual faculties. 
Poeta nascitur non fit ; and it is pretty nearly the 
same thing with the logician or the mathematician. 
If, however, we object to the kind of examin. 
tions now pursued in those departments where 
some investigations of this description have been 
instituted, how are we to get at merit among the 
mob of applicants for work? The answer depends 
upon the kind of merit wanted. Some men would 
become capital bookeepers who would make but i» 
different soldiers. A registry of schools—and is 
schools a registry of achievements, not only in one 
but in all departments, might help to supply the 
want. The inspectors and teachers of schools could 
form a very accurate idea of the capacity and 
character of pupils; and their selection of youths 
who might be considered eligible for public employ- 
ments, if made publicly, would not be often unjust. 
All or half of the eligible would not accept the 
opening. The parents of many of them might be 
able to make better openings for their children 
A carefully kept log-book in educational institutions 
would be useful as a book of reference, without 
any selection by the officials. But examinations 
made publicly in those branches of knowledge that 
are useful in different departments must be ado 
ultimately, if any claim be made on the score of 
merit. We object only to puerile and trifling, # 
antiquated questions, more curious than edifying 
being made the basis of this secular catechising: 
The subject brings us naturally back again ta 
the franchise. One of the leading objections 
to its expansion was founded upon the ignorane 
of the population. It was said that the people 
were ignorant of political economy; and 
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EDUCATION AND 


leaders afforded some evidence of the veracity of | 
the statement. The proposal to stop labour, and | 
take a month’s holiday, was a project of starvation. 
It evinced very little knowledge of the condition 
and necessities of the working classes. It presup- 

ned that labour was generally in advance of 
capital, and had acquired the means of living for | 
a month in idleness. The industrial classes could 
subsist upon their savings for a much longer period, 
if they were equally divided ; but one-half of them 
depend upon one week’s wages for next week's | 
food; while, if they clubbed their means to make | 
; holiday of one or two months, they would only | 
exhaust their resources, and render their class | 
more dependent upon the money power. 

The proposal of a gigantic holiday was accom- 
panied, almost necessarily, by another, which might 
have been adopted alone. The Chartists were 
advised to abstain frém the use of articles paying 
customs or excise duty. The two classes of articles 
stand upon a different basis in political economy. 
The goods that pass through our custom-houses do 
not interfere with the home-production of the 
necessaries of life. A resolution against their 
consumption would reduce the revenue, and there- 
with reduce wages and work in all the manufac- 
turing districts. They are bought in exchange for 
our goods, and not for our gold; and if we decline 
to purchase them we must also decline to work for 
tropical countries. 

Exciseable articles are generally in a different po- 
sition. The family who substitute coffee or tea 
for their beer, practically cheapen their loaf. If, 
therefore, any great number of persons had adopted 
this self-denying resolution, they might have injured 
the revenue in one department, and they would 
have afforded compensation in others. They might 
have cheapened corn, and slightly thereby have 
reduced the buying power of its producers, without 
inflicting any injury upon the home demand for 
manufactures, because one class would have gained 
all that another lost. They might also have shown 
the capability of the country to supply bread for its 
own population ; but that could not have affected 
the sale of goods; for, with the exception of the 
colonies and the States, the corn producing countries 
do not buy our manufactures in any quantity of 
importance to the general interests, and what they 
take of them would be consumed without reference 
to our purchases of that one article. Temporary 
or total abstinence from exciseable liquors would 
not therefore have affected the condition of the 
revenue materially; while it would have raised the 
Circumstances of the population. It could have | 
been followed with no other result than is effected 
by the temperance socictices, so far as they go; and 
= Scotland they have, in recent years, by intelligent 
aud well directed efforts, achieved much progress. 
Mein farther, that, at the period of which 
rede ¢ leaders of this movement seemed to 

| antagonism of classes. They did not 


nee between the abuse and the use of capital, 
aud they appeared, in some instances at least, to 
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foster a spirit of envy towards the middle classes, 
We refer now to the physical force party, after the 
separation from their more amiable companions. 
No eourse could have more certainly damaged 
their own cause. The middle class is an indefi- 
nite term. It comprehends the working man with 
an apprentice, or with two, in a country village, 
and the employer who pays many hundreds of work- 
men. It comprehended for this purpose nearly all 
those who either had or might have a place on the 
elector's registry; but they are the men through 
whom directly any organic change must be effected; 
and anger is not instrumental often in producing 
conversion or conviction. 

The existence of a vast number of persons who 


cannot read or write, and a considerable number 


more who can, but do not, read must be admitted. 
It is a fact. Education has been grievously neg- 
lected, but by whom? Not by those who could 
not, but by those who did not, legislate. The 
recent revelations, respecting the perversion of old 
educational endowments, show that at one time 
many rich persons were anxious to secure general 
education for ever in their different parishes; and 
gradually rogues of the educated class lived upon 
the benevolence of the dead, by robbing the means 
of expanding the intellect of the living. Few 
crimes have been more clearly proved than that; 
but between proscriptions, vested rights, and law's 
delays, very few offences have been more slowly 
corrected, and none more lightly punished. The 
educational means at the disposal of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in England and Ireland are very 
large, but while Church dignitaries, who call them- 
selves the successors of the Apostles, and believe 
that they have a perfect right to the vocation, 
have expired with a last will and testament, not in 
accordance quite with the New Testament, in their 
drawers, covering a fifth or a fourth of a million, 
it cannot be said that these means are employed with 
prudence. We blame not the dead—the victims of 
a bad system, who from a low state of education, have 
preferred to enrich a family rather than instruct a 
multitude ; but we say that for this evil the un- 
enfranchised are not responsible. 

The same extravagant system extends over all 
our national transactions. The Earl of Dalhousie 
has closed his Indian consulship with the annexa- 
tion of Oude. Different opinions will be expressed 
regarding the measure at home; but its practical 
results will, we believe, be finally conducive to the 
benefit of the ‘“Oudists.” All the new provinces 
of India have been material gainers by annexation. 
Oude had fallen into a state of confusion that cer- 
tainly could not exist in the centre of our own 
dominions without creating the most lamentable 
dangers. Moreover, the annexation proceeds upon 
a treaty of fifty years standing. ‘The King of Oude 
reigned by virtue of a treaty with the Indian em- 
pire, involving duties which he neglected systema- 
tically. We, therefore, do not quarrel with the 
policy pursued by the Earl of Dalhousie in this 
case; but the council at’ Calcutta, or —_— or 
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the Board of Control, or whoever regulates Indian 
affairs, have allowed a pension of £150,000 per 
annum to the ex-Monarch. The population of 
Oude is four to five millions, and the revenue 
probably will not exceed one million; yet of the 
latter 15 per cent. is paid toa single family for 
doing nothing. A premium is offered virtually for 
intrigue or civil war. In a land where current 
wages do not exceed one-fifth of our English rate, 
a deposed king is paid one-half, or nearly, of the 
money allowed for the expenditure of the Queen of 
Britain. If matters were to proceed in the same 


train for two or three centuries, in 2156 the | 


Oudists would be an ignorant, uneducated class, 


incapable of exercising the franchise. It would be | 
different then if now two-thirds of this Sovereign’s | 


pension were devoted to educational purposes. 

The education of the voting class has not saved 
them from many blunders. The House of Com- 
mons is occupied with proofs. One-half of the 
members on both sides are indebted for their seats 
to something else than their intelligence. Young 
men in favourable circumstances become fit for 
legislation at an early age. The great education 
in their case is their father’s estate, or some other 
influence that will not bear investigation. They 
are not indebted for their position to the high 
opinion formed by the electors of their acquire- 
ments and honesty. Therefore we have experi- 
enced the tragedies of the first winter campaign 
against Sebastopol. Thus we have all public 
employments sold by secret auction. We hear of 
Russian and Turkish corruption with astonishment, 
when every place in our own establishments is 
either filled by family or party influences. The 
Church of England has property adequate to pro- 
vide for the education of the people ; but one-half 
of its pulpits are advertised and sold to the highest 
bidder. Even the patronage of the Crown is 
exercised often from political motives. The 
diocese of Carlisle has fallen last month to a 
remarkably able bishop, still comparatively young ; 
but we fear that the late rector of Bloomsbury 
wight have evinced the energy, talents, and 
religious character which he has shown without 
attaining a bishopric, if one of his brothers had not 
been our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
We do not blame the appointment. A better one, 
probably, could not have been made; and the 
churchmen of Carlisle may be gratified to find 
their interests this time coinciding with political 
convenience. 

The army is sold at a fixed tariff, to which rich 
men make frequently additions of a voluntary cha- 
racter. 
of purchase and sale, like Bank of England shares. 
They are not, however, always sold, for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief gives occasionally among his 
friends, and his friends’ friends. Future steps are 
purehased regularly, and a poor officer who cannot 
buy is not an agreeable companion. The nation 
see the errors of the system; but Viscount Pal- 
inerston says that they are old, and being old and 


The regimental commissions are articles | 


| venerable they are privileged to stand until they 
_ are rooted up in a storm. 
| Commissions in the Navy are supposed to he 
| rewards of merit, seniority, and service ; but 
_ casual inspection of the naval preferments will shoy 
| that a great amount of merit is necessary to cope 
with a very small quantity of interest even in the 
Navy. The capabilities of the influential people's 
sons are astonishing. They are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and fortune attends them, 
The son of a Lord of the Admiralty in the Euxing 
fleet, was a decidedly abler man than many officers 
who were by a dozen years his seniors in the ser. 
| vice. The fact was so; and the young gentle. 
' man’s descent was not allowed to overshadow his 
merits. That would have been unjust ! 

The educational proficiencies of the voters haye 
not prevented a policy in our colonial transactions 
that leaves the entire weiglt of a great empire 
upon the centre even during war, and sent the 
agents of our Government to two quarters of the 
world in search of foreign soldiers, who have never 
fired a shot in our quarrel, while more men than they 
could employ, interested in their cause, would have 
been found within a month’s sail of the Mediter. 
ranean. Their qualifications have not reformed 
a system of currency adorned with gross monopolies, 
flourishing in what is pre-eminently styled the 
epoch of Free-trade. We search the world for 
food, yet it cannot be doubted that our game laws 
lead to the destruction, or “the prevention,” in 
different shapes, of a quantity equal to all that we 
import, and a Jist of annual crimes in which man- 
slaughter and murder appear prominent. ‘The 
qualifications of the present voters, notwithstanding 
their interest and stake in the country, do not pre- 
vent our prisons from emptying over the land, 
periodically, discharges of old thieves, who, without 
_a character, are abandoned to their professional re- 
| sources ; although the exercise of a slight degree 
of ingenuity might serve to guide them out of this 
temptation. An enumeration of our omissions 
and commissions is however unnecessary, for cus- 
tom, in the form of law, enthralls us, and the large 
constituencies are overruled by the electors of New 
Ross and its genus of boroughs, where fire-balls 
are employed 23 arguments ; or by those of another, 
and perhaps a more dangerous classification, where 
sovereigns fulfil the same object, and seats in Par- 
_ lament ate the staple trade of the town, 
| Twenty years since an educational qualification 
| was proposed. Like a whisper in a storm it was 
_overborne, along with every other suggestion, by 
the demand for one remedy to a disease that ad- 
mitted of several. It has been again pro 
| and will meet probably with no better success 

The term is extremely indistinct, and might covet 
very gross injustice; yet as people who can wrile 
are always able to read, these two rudimental re 
sults of education might be employed without 











| affording any opportunity for useless questions, 0 





cross-examination of men who merely proposed 
discharge a duty. 
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All abuses are met by associations. All defi- 
ciencies are recognised by an organisation to supply 
them. A mania for collective exertions exists ina 
multitude of minds; and thus we have societies 
formed to correct each particular wrong. Neither 
of these bodies acquires consideration, because it 

a narrow sphere of action, and the number 
of its members must be limited. The operation of 
the societies resembles a proposal to buy filters 
for every house in a hamlet, because an accident 
had occurred at the pump. The course adopted 
js considered practical, because it does not 
contemplate an organic change. The man is 
sick, aud instead of adopting a rational cure he 
js improved by cautious degrees, and slow, short 
steps, accompanied with frequent and heavy fees. 
We foster our abuses as very young schoolboys 
take care of their lozenges, using one at a time, 
and carefully rolling up the stock, not from any 
more prudential motive than the desire to make 
them “last.” The Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion is the large reforming society of the day. It 
enjoyed a good start. A vast abuse was made for 
it. The death of five or six thousand men formed 
its seed, and the plant should have taken to the 
soil; but it proceeds upon the irrational scheme of 
referring to all the millowners the advantage of 
fencing machinery; to all the spirit dealers the 
neccessity of shortening their hours of sale; or to 
all the glue, and vinegar, and patent manure 
manufacturers the propriety of conducting their 
business at a decent distance from crowded streets. 
Many individuals in these trades see the propriety 
of these suggestions, and adopt them—as a few 
manufacturers of fire works and lucifer matches 
select solitary spots where they may be blown up 
or burned out alone, if an accident occurs in their 
vocation; yet the majority, accustomed to the 
danger, compel their neighbours to share the 
doubly hazardous risk without its profit. The 
patronage of the State is enjoyed in the same 
manner as the classes named, and other classes 
“take their freedom” when they can, by many 
persons who believe conscientiously that they were 
born to it. 

By quarrelling with these followers of a bad 
system, we only excite their prejudices. The ma- 
jority of them are honourable men in private life, 
who would not deprive any man of a penny or a 
pound that they considered to be his property. 
Unfortunately, they have learned to consider public 
employment their heritage, even more inalienable 
than lands or manors. ‘The labour of beating this 
belief out of them would be greater than is re- 





quisite to correct the evil at the fountain, and to | 


Secure for the people the management of their 
Own business. 

A very old adage, says In silentio et in eril 
hbo tua. It ode thi wisdom of the Pa tag 
t would be the folly of the moderns. Men might 
sit in solitude, hoping on for a dozen of genera- 
tions, before a Magna Charta would fall from the 


or rise from the dust. Some men must 
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be misrepresented and misunderstood before any 
useful advance can be effected. Still, this kind of 
martyrdom is remarkably light, if it be not exactly 
pleasant. All these tales, true often, respecting 
adventurers, will be repeated against those who 
may seek to remodel our institutions, except upon 
a plan previously sketched by the leaders of one of 
the great parties for their own convenience; but 
rude lessons of the past, and the dark threatening 
of the future, will be together lost, if these little 
difficulties cannot be surmounted. 

Looking back at the movement now twenty 
years old, and the names of those who directed it, 
we miss the leaders of that time. The grave has 
many of them. Let us profit by the errors of the 
past. We drifted into war unprepared. It is 
necessary that the empire hereafter should be pre- 
pared for struggles that may arise suddenly. 
Always and everywhere those masses who are more 
oppressed than any whom we know, will not suffer 
on in silence; and those who gain, or who are 
gratified by their sufferings, will not in patience 
tolerate the bad example of our half-developed 
institutions. The Times correspondent copies a 
mot ascribed to one of the Plenipotentiaries at 
Paris, describing the treaty as “ wne paix et non la 
paix.” The diplomatist’s wit is wisdom. The 
present peace is an armistice,—a truce—anything 
—but not the solution. The war of opinion is 
yet to begin, and has not commenced. We should 
prepare to repel its surges; and class legislation 
almost left our army to starve. This same legisla- 
tion has invariably treated the empire as disjointed 
parcels. The people would recognise its unity. 
It has rendered money the life of commerce, and 
freetrade dependent upon the foreign speculations 
of cosmopolitan capitalists, who, at any time, by a 
speculation in Austrian or Russian railways, can 
drain away our gold to help the march of armed 
slaves towards the despot’s work, and by the 
operation, reduce our working classes to comparative 
dissatisfaction and want. The people would 
rebuke this madness, and remodel the Peel and 
Overstone currency laws.* But under any circum- 
stances they would satisfy themselves. They 
would act upon their own principles. The respon- 
sibility would be their own; and while the majority 
might be exposed to the grumblings of the minority 
the latter would feel their principles to be valueless, 
if they could not gain converts by discussion. 

We need at this moment the construction or the 
revival of some organisation to provide that the 
popular will should completely control the people's 
business. A direct agitation upon a given subject 
secures this want, upon that one topic, by an 
erroneous application of strength. An equally 
zealous movement would render this influence casy, 
habitual,- and permanent. It will be met by 


* The law of Exglaod ws the most costly article in the 
empire, and many persons rather than pay for justice submit 
to injustice. Unless the be as devoid of common 





sense’ as the lawyers, they would reduce the price of this 
commodity. . 
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statistics to prove popular ignorance in many 
districts; but its success would compell efforts 
from all parties to rub out that blot. It would be 
opposed, because, not only are many person’ 
ignorant, but a large number are criminal; yet all 
our great criminals are not unable to read and 
write, ‘The commercial and monetary delinquents 
of the past and the present year are well educated 
men. Mr. Sadleir was a Member of Parliament, 
along with his brother, and other tools. Palmer 
of Rugeley, and Dove of Leeds, both charged with 
the greatest crimes on our record, still uutried, are 
comparatively educated men, and we presume thal 
they were both electors, and probably in more that 
one constituency. It would be saidthat a multitude 
of the non-electors are intemperate in their habits ; 
but the electors are not all sober men, while the 
managers of the licensing system are all voters. 

Crimination and recrimination are bad arguments. 
Nobody is vindicated by e¢ ¢u quogue, yet for this 
purpose the phrase is useful ; although the majority 
of the electors are not opposed to reform, It is 
wanted, in some measure, and a struggle will be 
requisite to secure it because the majority of the 
electors are virtually unrepresented. If any one 
man possessed as many votes as other twelve men 
ina district, eleven of the twelve might be con- 
sidered as unrepresented. An elector of New 
Ross, as contrasted with an elector of Dublin, 
Glasgow, or Manchester, has a forty-voter power, 
and a Harwich man has fifty times the representa- 
tion of a London merchant. Harwich and New 
Ross, not being exceptional cases, but exemplary 
cases of a class, the difference in the electoral 
privileges of the foolish and the wise, the safe aud 
the unsafe districts, becomes an important element, 
in the settlement of political questions, 

Twenty years should have given to reformers, 
or extensioinists of political privileges, an enlarge- 
ment of political wisdom. ‘They are now rather 
apt to show their strength on fractions. One very 
large party then were too bigotted, perhaps, in 
their exertions for one mode, and on? mode only, of 
attaining their object. A new organisation should 
now take amore liberal character. It should place 
progress in the right direction before the people, 
and take help from all who are willing to move. 
We should be thankful for every addition to 
popular power, and not refuse sulkily their com- 
pany who walk as fast as others but do not yet 
propose to walk so far. Lord John Russell’s new 
Reform Bill would correct, we believe, some 
anomalies in the distribution of the franchise, and 
that is something, although it may resemble the 
continuance of injustice. Mr. King’s proposal to 
admit the intellectual and moral equality of ten 
pound householders in counties with those of 
boroughs, is but an acknowledgement by law of 
one of those truisms that nobody can deny in 
theory. Major Reid’s recommendation to give a 
vote to each person who pays Income tax would 
ouly turn a paiuful into a pleasant operation, aud 
having been recommended by us long ago would be 





supported still. The Educational test has been 
partly revived in a new pamphlet, containing ojj 
ideas, published in London by an experienced 
reformer,* and if the test were rendered a simple 
and not a compound application; if it were cop. 
fined to elementary instruction that could not be. 
come the subject of cross-examination, it would 
not be opposed by those who look less for abstragt 
ideas than for good government, and the realisatiog 
of justice. Nearly sixteen years have passed since 
we urged a very honest Chartist leader to adopts 
scheme of this nature, in reply to all the arguments 
based on the ignorance of the unenfranchised. He 
promised to adopt the advice if the charter were 
not carried in two years. It is not carried in six. 
teen years, but he has disappeared from the contest, 
We lose men in addition to time, and become 
accustomed to narrow and restricted usages; es. 
actly as Poland is said now to be no longer Poland, 
but accustomed to be the frontier province of Ras. 
sia, and contented with its position. 

Scotland has been considered sometimes as an 
experimental farm for theories. It was experimented 
upon in agricultural statistics. It has been selected 
as the trial ground of the advantages to be derived 
by the State from deer and sheep, in some districts, 
as subjects, rather than men. Here the empire 
has long tried the working of a poor law, which 
may be more properly described as a sick and 
infirm law. In Scotland, trial has been made for 
a century or two of cheap education for the young, 
It will be allowed that the wisdom of Parliament 
has now on trial in this country the most restricted 
electoral system, with the greatest number of 
complications and difficulties in its attainment, 
Scotland has been the experimental ground for the 
smallest political privileges since the Union. If 
now Parliament should reverse the experiment, and 
try it with the greatest expansion of political 
freedom for a time, the movement would be ia 4 
straight way, not complete and perfect, but still 
towards right, and therefore not to be opposed. 

Now or sometime afterwards, our advice must 
be adopted. Lither an organisation must be 
formed to obtain decisive changes in our political 
system, or they cannot be obtained. Unless the 
public be contented with our present political ab 
tainments, they must require an advance. Go 
vernments give nothing voluntarily. It would be 
a gratuitous assumption to presume that theit 
members will take more trouble than is requisite 
to discharge their duties. Lf our present electoral 
system be correct, it should be conserved. Those 
persons who believe in its propriety are coset 
vatives; and we would all belong to that body, if 
we could only entertain the same creed; but 
belong to it virtually who do nothing to improve 
aud remodel a system which, although an improve 
ment on that which preceded it, leaves the publie 
opinion without adequate expression, and the publi¢ 
busiuess exposed to scandals ia its management of 
which we have painful and perpetual exposures. _ 








* Effingham Wilson. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A GERMAN MERCENARY. 





Buff coats all frounc’d and ’broider’d o’ er, 


And morsi 


-horns and scarfs they wore ; 


Each better knee was bared to aid 

mF ee in Hog pen ; 

All as they march’d, in rugged tongue, 
Songs of Teutonic feuds they — 


As he (Lather) was ogg et hee door which was to bring him into the presence of his ju 
rg, who . . . clapped him on the shoulder, and shaking his 


the celebrated George von Frunds 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


, he met a valiant knight, 
ead, white with battle, said 


kindly to him, “ Monk, monk, thou art treading a path such as I and many other colonels have never ventured on in our most 
hazardous battle-fields ; if thou art honest at heart, and certain of thy cause, go forward in God's name : He will not desert thee,” 
Merle D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, Book vii., chap. 8. 





Tae year 1487 is a memorable one in the history | hanging up in his father’s workshop, or had taken 


of German tactics. 
pire were displaying their prowess in the last great 


tournament held on Teutonic soil, the Emperor 
Maximilian was raising, in Swabia and the Rhein- 


thal, the first companies of that famous infantry | 


which for nearly a century directed and decided the 
fate of war throughout the continent of Europe. 
Never, perhaps, ‘did a more motley host engage 
in combat than those “ frommen landsknechte” of 
Maximilian. Cesar Grollier* has described them 
as they appeared to southern eyes, when, gaunt 
with famine and fatigue, they rushed like ravening 


While the knights of the em- | 
with variously shaped barbs, halberts, partisans, 





wolves under the banner of Bourbon to the sack of | 


Rome : 
coherens, lari calcei, late caliga, sed lariores 
thoraces, ut nihil sit sané in gentis vestitu calceatuve 
quod spectantium oculis possit oblectare. But if we 


to such illustrations as those with which Melchior 
Pfinzing, chaplain of St. Sebaldus’ at Nuremberg 
in 1517, caused his copy of Theuerdank to be skil- 
fully illuminated.f - There we shall see them por- 
trayed in many plates, each man clothed and armed 
according to his humour or his circumstances, one 
with a morion, another with a close helmet, another 
with a hat, another with a cap and feathers ; some 
in Cuirasses, gorgets, and buff coats, others in 
puffed jerkins, sometimes with tight sleeves and 
sometimes with sleeves loose and curiously slashed ; 
their nether garments of every grotesque variety of 
cut, from the pompous swell of the citizen’s trunk 

down to the tight pantaloons of the cavalier ; 
every man girt, gartered, and shod just as was 
convenient or suited his fancy ; his hair and beard 
trimmed sometimes in one fashion and sometimes 
im another; his weapons, such as he had found 


— 


* Quoted by Professor Barthold, of Greifswalde, in his 
‘rable work, entitled “Georg von Friindsberg, oder das 
Kriegshand-werk zur Zeit der Reformation,” to 





Which, as will be hereafter seen, we are indebted for much 


Sanous information on the subject of this articte. 

‘et erenell, Pp. 63; from whom also the description in the 
b been Principally taken. See, also, the first volume 
— Firsten und Volker von Sad Europa,” Berlin, 


Biretum 0b magnitudinem malé capiti 





from the enemy—morrispikes and lances, shafts 


morgensterns, mallets, swords, sometimes long, 
and adapted to cut and thrust, and sometimes short 
and broad, and hung obliquely across the loins or 
across the stomach; some with shapeless arque- 
busses, their powder flasks borne at their hips, as 
the gaoler bore his keys and the ancient scribe his 
scriptorium —let us picture to ourselves ten or 
fifteen thousand gentry such as these, thus strangely 
and fantastically equipped, clad in all the colours of 
the rainbow, armed with every sort of weapon 
which had been used in peasant wars or city broils, 
and led by a tall warrior on horseback, cased in 
steel from head to foot, playing with the dogs that 
leap around him, and attended by his body-guards 
in yet more strange array than any of their fel- 


would form to ourselves a lively idea of the general | lows — the ensigns, in hose and jackets of the 


appearance of these adventurous companions, we | most flaunting fashion, bearing lofty standards, 


must have recourse, as Dr. Barthold has remarked, | tricked out with ribbons and chains of honour; the 


drummers, with drums like wine casks, followed 
hard by the main body—the “ helle haufen’”’— 
singing and swearing as they march ; the serious 
and almost ghostlike figure of the Schultheiss,* 
with his notaries and assistants; the provost-mar- 
shal, with his gaolers, in a disguise so grotesque 
as to contrast strangely with the terrible duties of 
his office; and last of all Master Hammerling, the 
executioner, with his ambulatory gallows, at once 
the dread and delight of every true and fearless 
landsknecht — let us conceive a picture such as 
this, which the pencil of a Callot should have 
transmitted to posterity, and let us add to it those 
various squalid groups of sutlers and courtezans, 
and packs of yelping dogs, which crowd together 
in inextricable confusion amongst the cars and 
baggage waggons that follow the line of march, 
and we will have bodily before our eyes the most 
important portion of those armies with whieh the 
Emperor Charles held the world in check, with 
which he conquered Francis at Pavia and the 
Turks in Hungary, and in the bosom of which was 


reared that distinguished soldier whom his country- 


* A sort of regimental judge, whose learned duties, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from drawing the sword on pressing 





- emergencies. 
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men have called the German Bayard, a few pas- 
sages in whose strange and eventful life we are now 
about to lay before our readers— Georce von 
FRU NDSBERG. 

It was, while yet fresh from the perusal of that 
volume of D’Aubigne’s history, which records the 
first meeting of Friindsberg and Luther,* that, 
at the little inn of the little town of Gorlitz, in 
Lusatia, we chanced to stumble on the book which 
first introduced us to a knowledge of this favourite 
chief of the German Landsknechts. It was a little, 
yellow, worm-eaten volume, without title-page or 
colophon, and bearing on every page the unmis- 
takeable marks of having been for three hundred 
years the favourite band-book of its many owners. 
But soiled and mutilated as it was, we had no 
difficulty in recognising in the venerable relic 
which lay before us that rarest of biographies, the 
“ Kriegsthaten von Friindsberg” of his countryman 
Reissner. With trembling eagerness we turned 
over its tattered pages; but in proportion to the 
impatience with which we took it up was the dis- 
appointinent with which we laid it down. For 
Reissner’s biography of Friindsberg, although in 
many places extremely amusing, is perhaps the very 
meagrest of its class, and contains little which may 
not be read with fearly equal pleasure, and far greater 
profit, in the nearly contemporary pages of Guicci- 
ardini and Paulus Jovius. It was not, therefore, 
until we had become acquainted with that work of 
Dr. Barthold’s whose title we have already given 
in a note, that we obtained sufficient insight into 
the character and career of Friindsberg to eaable 
us to complete the sketch of him which we had 
begun, nearly twenty months before, at the little 
inn of Gorlitz, in Lusatia. 

George von Friindsberg was born at the Castle 
of Mindelheim, in Bavaria, in the year 1473. He 
very early became a soldier; and served his first 
campaigns under Maximilian, when that prince was 
engaged in his wars with the Swiss. Friindsberg’s 
chief comrade throughout those campaigns was the 
famous Goetz von Berlichingen, whose subsequent 
career has been immortalised by Géethe in one of 
his most celebrated dramas. But Friindsberg was 
of far too practical a character to sympathise with 
the “hedge-knight-errantry” of his friend of 
the Iron Hand. While Goetz, therefore, was 
wasting “the energies of his gallant and honest 
nature in petty skirmishes with the neighbouring 
nobles and burghers of Franconia,” Friindsberg was 
receiving from the hand of Maximilian on the 
field of battle the honour of knighthood, and pre- 
paring to enter on that brilliant career of arms 
which was destined to raise him so high in the 
favour of the princes of the house of Austria. 

It was in the disgraceful war of the League of 
Cambray against Venice that Friindsberg first 
appeared as Colonel of a regiment of landsknechts. 
In that of the Swabian League against Wirtemberg 
he held the chief command under his suzerain the 





* See the passage prefixed as a motto to this article., 
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Duke of Bavaria, and interposed, though withoy 
success, on behalf of his friend von Berlichi 
when that honest and gallant, but wrong-headed, 
leader fell by treachery at Mochmiihl into the 
hands of the confederates. On the decease of 
Maximilian, Friindsberg was confirmed by his 
successor, Charles, in his military command; ang 
it was while he held that dignity that he attended 
the Diet at Worms, and addressed Luther in the 
memorable language to which we have already 
made allusion. 

Friindsberg’s position with regard to the Refor. 
mation has been keenly canvassed both by the 
friends and the enemies of that great movement, 
But his after conduct seems to prove beyond 
a doubt that his kindly feelings towards Luther 
ultimately ripened into a deliberate renunciation of 
his allegiance to Rome. In the following passage, 
which we extract from an able’and judicious paper 
in an early number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the question is placed in a light at once 
so novel and so truthful that the reader will 
probably pardon the digression for the sake of the 
instruction it conveys. Friindsberg, says this acute 
and well-informed writer, 


Was one of those who assisted most essentially in the 
liberation of a large portion of his countrymen from spiritasl 
control. But we must be cautious not to judge of the 
conduct of the earliest champions of the Reformation (and 
especially of the rough soldiers who embraced it while still 
heartily attached to the devotional practices in which their 
infancy was nurtured), by the rules which are just aod 
reasonabie when applied to men who professed the Protestast 
creed when Protestantism had assumed a definite shape— 
after each of the new churches had decided for itself how 
much to retain or reject, and how much to add to anciest 
doctrine and discipline. Catholic writers are natarally 
zealous in pointing out the inconsistencies which marked the 
lives of the earliest reformers ; bat although such inconsist- 
encies may furnish good grounds for impeaching their judg. 
ment, they can seldom be interpreted as proofs of insincerity. 
. . . » Could we look distinctly into the spirit of ‘those com 
fessors of our Churches, as we are partially enabled to do 
into that of Luther by the unreserved openness of his 
writings on topics connected with himself, we should probably 
find them all exhibiting, although in less striking proportions, 
the characteristics of his rade and gigantic intellect, a strange 
mixture of the hardiest philosophy with the most vulgat 
prejadices. We should then be able to analyse the contr 
dictory emotions which made Friindsterg lead armies scros 
the Alps to humble the Pope, and yet go into battle (as he 
did at Pavia) with a monk’s cowl drawn over his helmet @ 
token of devotion. So that, while some of his ' 
actions have induced the Catholics to claim him as adhering 
at heart to the ancient faith, Luther, who had reason to know 
him, mentions him amongst “those heroes for whose sake 
God blesses a whole country ;” and, so shortly after his 
as during the war of Smalkalde, he was looked back to * 
one of the national champions against foreiga dominio, & 
placed in the same rank with Arminius and F 
Barbarossa. 


The war with France which followed the eler® 
tion of Charles to the imperial throne, once more 
called Friindsberg to the field. From Pi 
where he served through the indecisive campaigs 
of 1521 with increased reputation, he was despa 
at the head of a force, hastily collected in Uppet 
Swabiaand the Oberland, to the assistance of Pescat™® 
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and Colonna, who then commanded for the ; them struggled out of the press, and clambered 


Rvad, Lautrec found his projected retreat inter- 


the plunder of Genoa, which had been stormed by 


ut 
a, Bmperor in the Milanese. His arrival was oppor- singly up the opposite bank, only to perish on the 
d, tune. Lautrec, at the head of the allied French | points of the landsknechts. Twenty-two captains 
ie and Venetian troops, and supported by large rein- | and three thousand men had fallen before the wings 
of forcements from the Cantons, was menacing Milan | of the French army had reached their respective 
is from the direction of the Tessino. John de Medici, | points of attack."* But as it was now too late 
d with those Italian bands surnamed “the Black” | to recover the day, Lautrec determined on a retreat, 
d from the deep mourning which they wore in memory | and the whole French force fell back in excellent 
G of his uncle Leo, was hurrying by forced marches | order, unpursued by the enemy. The discomfited 
y from the south to Lautrec’s assistance, and the | Swiss soon afterwards broke up, and returned to 
whole duchy would, owing to the forced inactivity | their homes, carrying with them, says Barthold, to 
. of the Imperialists, have been speedily overrun, | their chalets and workshops, a gloom and a dis- 
€ had not the arrival of Friindsberg with his Germans | couragement “which lay several years over the 
4 compelled the French Marshal to renounce his | Cantons and Friindsberg, whom they called the 
d intended attack upon the capital, and fall back | Man-eater, long remained the terror of the warriors 
4 upon the Lago Maggiore, in order to place himself | of Uri.” 
f in communication with France, and regain the On the departure of the Swiss, Lautrec withdrew 
, military stores which he had left behind him at | from the Milanese with the remnant of his shattered 
r Arona. Closely watched by Pescara, who finally | forces. Early, however, in the summer of 1524, 
j took up a strong position at an old hunting lodge | Francis re-entered the duchy in person, and laid 
‘ of the Visconti, near Bicocca, about four miles | siege to Pavia. Friindsberg, who had in the 
from Milan on what is now called the Simplon | meantime returned to Germany with his share of 


cepted, and his position in the duchy rendered one 
of extreme peril. The behaviour of the Swiss, 
who formed by much the stronger portion of the 
confederate army, also added to his embarrassments. 
Whole regiments, disgusted with the incessant 
skirmishing and beating up of outposts, mutinied, 
and demanded either to be led against the enemy 
or be permitted to cut their way home to their 
mountains as best they might. In vain did Pedro 
Navarra, with characteristic bluntness, urge upon 
Lautrec the folly of complying with either of the 
Swiss demands; in vain, with equally characteristic 
intrepidity, did he advise the prompt and unsparing 
punishment of the ringleaders. The shouts of the 
malcontents, and their reiterated demands for 
“argent, bataille, ou congé,”’ still rung in Lautrec’s 
ears, and, almost impregnable as he allowed the 
Imperial position to be, he finally determined upon 
an immediate attack upon the entire line of Pes- 
cara’s intrenchments. 

On the morning, therefore, of the 29th of April, 
1522, he broke up from Monza and advanced upon 
Bicocea, having first directed the famous Anne de 
Montmorency to lead his Swiss battalions against 
the front line of the Imperialists, which was com- 
posed wholly of Friindsberg’s landsknechts, while 
he himself, with the French and Venetians, 
manceuvred upon Pescara’s flauks. But before the 
Swiss could reach the edge of the ravine which 
protected the front of the Imperialist position, more 
than a thousand had fallen under the combined fire 
of falconet and arquebuss. “Yet they kept their 
ranks until they reached the brink of the hollow 
way, when, finding it deeper than they had antici- 

and encumbered with the preposterous 
length of their pikes, the foremost files were thrown 
lato utter confusion. Precipitated, by the weight 
of their own advancing column, into the fatal 
hollow, they were slaughtered in heaps by the fire 
of the enemy: the strongest and boldest among 





Colouna within a month of the day of Bicocca, 
immediately hastened across the Alps, with a force 
consisting of twenty-nine companies of foot, and 
several troops of Burgundian horse. Their strength 
thus recruited, the Imperialist Generals, Pescara, 
Lannoy, and Bourbon, who had hitherto held aloof, 
resolved upon offering Francis battle, and relieving 
Pavia. But the French position, which lay along 
the line of the Tessino, was so strong that on one 
point only was it thought by Pescara to be vulner- 
able. It has been thus described by the military 
critic already quoted :— 


Northward of the city of Pavia lay the park of Mirabello, 
a princely chase sixteen Italian miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a high wall; in the centre was the chateau 
erected by Gian Galeazzo Visconti. The camp of the French 
was on the east of the city, its left resting on the southern 
wall of the park, which was broken down in three places to 
admit the passage of cavalry ; its right on the deep stream of 
the Tessino; its rear towards the besieged city; its front, 
faced by a line of redoubts, was also defended by a ravine 
through which a stream called the Vernacula flowed from the 
park into the Tessino: on its banks, in that sequestered 
valley, the judicial combats of the Lombards were fought, 
when Pavia was the metropolis of their kingdom. So little 
did the French generals apprehend an attack on this side of 
the park (which, nevertheless, was the most vulnerable point 
of their position), that the chateau was selected for the re- 
sidence of the ministers, the Pope’s legate, and other persons 
whom it was wished to place at a distance from the dangers 
of the engagement: they were protected by a part of the 
gendarmerie of the rear-guard, under whose patronage the 
country merchants had established in the park a fair, or 
temporary town, for the supply of the army. 


Under these circumstances, the plan whick 
Pescara determined to follow, and which be sub- 
mitted to his lieutenants, Lannoy, Bourbon, and 
Friindsberg, was the best that could possibly have 


* For an admirable account of Charles's Italian campeigns 
see a series of papers (said to be from the pen of Col. 
Mitchel!) which, ander the title of “ Colluguies with Folard,” 
were published in the “ United Service Journal” for 1830 
and 1531, 
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been adopted. He determined to enter the park, 
turn the French left, and either succour the city or 
draw Francis from his position into the open 
ground. His plan succeeded a merveille. Karly in 
the morning of the 23rd of February, 1525, a 
breach was noiselessly made in the northern wall of 
the park. The Albanians in the Emperor’s pay, 
and commanded by the Marquis di St. Angelo, a 
descendant of Scanderbeg, were the first to enter. 
These were followed in close succession by a por- 
tion of the Spanish troops, commanded by Del 
Guasto, and of the landsknechts, under the leader- 
ship of Jacob von Wernau, Friindsberg’s lieutenant, 
and one of the most distinguished of the German 
captains. Pescara came next with the remainder 
of his Spaniards, all arquebusiers with the excep- 
tion of a few troops of horse, chiefly Burgundians, 
armed cap @ pié. Lannoy, Bourbon, and Frins- 
berg brought up the rear with the residue of the 
German bands. 

By some strange fatality on the part of Francis, 
the whole of this force, amounting, it is believed, 
to some 20,000 men, was allowed to enter the park, 
and even occupy and plunder the chateau, with no 
other loss than what was occasioned by the dis- 
charge of a few shots from his guns. Pescara’s 
right wing had even approached the city, and was 
menacing the French rear, before the king con- 
descended to show any symptoms of activity. He 
at length moved from his position; and soon the 
Imperialists’ right, galled by the fire of the French 
artillery, in which arm Francis was unusually strong, 
began to waver and give way. Many guns had 
even been abandoned, and the Albanians had been 
driven by the impetuosity of the black landsknechts, 
who fought under the oriflamme, into the narrow 
valley of the Vernacula, when a sudden movement 
on the part of the King changed the fortunes of 
the day. 

Impatient to take a personal share in the struggle 
on which so large a stake depended, Francis, with 
the most reprehensible foolhardiness, drew up his 
cavalry, the meanest trooper in which was the scion 
of a noble house, and, placing himself at their head, 
bore down with headlong impetuosity upon the 
shaking right wing of the enemy. The Spanish 
and Burgundiar horse, hastily thrown forward, 
went down before that terrible charge like grass 
before the scythe of the mower. But now the 
French guns, masked by the king’s ill judged move- 
ment, suspended their fire; the Imperial infantry, 
relieved from the galling cannonade, recovered 
themselves and stood firm; and, long before Francis 
could reach their bristling files, his long line of 
lances was thrown into irretrievable disorder by 
the murderous fire of the Spanish arquebusiers. 
This was at once observed by his lieutenants, who 
immediately ordered up their entire infantry force, 
consisting chiefly of Swiss and German regiments, 
to the King’s support. The battle was now on the 
eve of becoming general: the whole French line 
moved down upon the enemy. 


Frindsberg’s men had, in the meantime, stood 
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immoveable under the hot fire of the confede 
without firing a shot or being required to handie 
a pike. Ever and anon stepping forth to arresy 
the flight of some scared arquebusier and br; 
him back into the ranks, their stout old chief 
intently watched the ever-changing aSpect of the 
battle. The decisive moment at length arrived 
The head of the French column was already withig 
a musket shot of the Imperial right which, already 
greatly weakened, could not, it was evident, with. 
stand the shock, when Friindsberg, at the head of 
his own and Max Sittich’s regiments, moved 
obliquely across the field, and took the enemy ip 
flank. The Swiss, panic struck by this unexpected 
movement, fell back in disorder. Their officers, 
unable to rally them, rushed back into the melee, 
and perished almost toaiman. ‘“ Les Capitaines d 
Suisses,” says Friindsberg in a letter to the Arch. 
duke Ferdinand, a copy of which is preserved 
amongst the Cottonian MSS., “ont été vinyt-huit, 
dont les deux ont été -prisonniers, et les vingt-sig 
tués avec leurs porteurs denseignes.” But the 
King’s black landsknechts, turning back to back, 
met the onset with the calm courage of despair, 
until, borne down by overwhelming numbers, they 
were cut to pieces where they siood. Most of 
their officers, Suffolk, Gueldres, Nassau, Langen 
mantel, and fifty other German nobles, shared their 
fate. The French knights, fighting manfally, were 
slaughtered around the person of their king, who, 
stripped of his ornaments, and amid the shouts of 
the Spanish arquebusiers, was finally marched a 
captive through the streets of Pavia. Well, 
indeed, might the fallen monarch exclaim, “ out 
est perdu fors T honneur.” 

We have dwelt thus long on the more salient 
incidents of Pescara’s crowning victory, because 
Dr. Barthold, in common with all German writers, 
complains bitterly of the little honour which bas 
been paid by historians to the exploits of bis 
countrymen on that well-contested field: and his 
complaint is certainly not without foundation 
With the spoils of the French camp, and the rat 
som of the most distinguished French nobles, the 
Spaniards monopolised the whole glory of a success 
which ought in justice to have been shared with 
Friindsberg and his landsknechts. But for his skill 
and their stubborn valour, the Imperial right wing 
would have been anniluilated, and Francis left a 
liberty to turn his overwhelming masses upon the 
Germans, who would either have been com 
to surrender, or have been driven headlong into 
the Tessino. 

During the two years that followed the victory of 
Pavia, Charles remained in the undisturbed pot 
session of his Lombardic dominions. But earlyia 
1526 he received such intelligence from Bourbos, 
who commanded at Milan, as greatly alarmed bia 
for the safety of that duchy. The aspect of 
Italian politics at this juncture was, indeed, 
ciently menacing. The league which, as Bourbos 
reported, Clement the Seventh had entered into 
with France, had been joined by most of the mine 
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tates of northern Italy, oe es 8 
ly weary of the arrogance and remorseless 
rage - Spaniards, Already, Bourbon 
sdded, had a considerable force been collected by 
the Duke of Urbino, whom the Pope had nomine- 
ted generalissiio of the allies; and the constable 
concluded by earnestly intreating Charles to inter- 
pose his authority with his brother, the Archduke, 
‘, order that Friindsberg might be despatched to 
his assistance with whatever force he could collect. 
Charles was not inattentive to the entreaties of 
his lieutenant. But it for sometime seemed as if 
Bourbon would have been left alone to encounter 
the storm which was gathering around him. For 
six years’ incessant warfare had exhausted the Im- 
ial treasury, while the victory of the Turks at 
Mohaez had thoroughly alarmed the Germans for 
the safety of their own States. But there was an 
element at work between the Rhine and the Danube 
which finally changed the whole aspect of affairs. 

The feud which had existed during many centu- 
ries between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines (as 
the respective adherents of the Pope and the Em- 

ror, during the War of the Investitures, were 
named) had left an impress on the German mind 
which the political leanings of more recent Pontiffs 
had tended rather to deepen than erase. By that 
rapidly increasing portion of the nation, moreover, 
which had embraced the doctrines of Luther, the 
Pope was universally regarded as that Man of Sin 
whose coming the apostle Paul has predicted in his 
second epistle to the Thessalonians. Nor was it 
ignorant of the uneasiness with which the rapid 
spread of the new faith was regarded by most of 
the European princes. So that, when the news of 
the alliance between France and Rome began to 
circulate through the empire, an undefined appre- 
hension of danger to his religion began also to take 
possession of every Lutheran mind. In that 
apprehension, Friindsberg shared ; and, accordingly, 
Without waiting for the pecuniary assistance which 
had been promised him by the Archduke, he pre- 
pared to raise with his own resources a sufficient 
force to enable him once more to cross the Alps. 

By dint of mortgaging his patrimony, and 
pledging every article of value he possessed, not 
even excepting, it is said, the ear-rings of his 
wile, he succeeded in levying, within a few weeks, 
amougst the warlike peasantry of Swabia and the 
Tyrol, a force of about 12,000 men, with which, on 
the 12th of November, 1526, he broke up from 
Trent “in the name of God.” On arriving at the 
foot of the Alps, he found the pass by the Lake of 
Guarda closed against him by the Duke of Urbino, 
¥ho occupied with his main strength the line of 
the river Adda. F riindsberg was forced, therefore, 
to make a detour to the westward, and cross the 
rugged steeps of the Piamonte, rendered all but 
impassable by the heavy suows which had already 
falien. The old soldier, moreover, was no longer 
the man he had been. His heart was still as stout 
and bis mind as vigorous as on the day when he 
broke the Swiss ranks in the park of Mirabello, or 
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bore across the Alps the sceptre of the Dorias.* 
But a constitational tendency to obesity, aggra- 
vated, probably, by the convivial usages of his age 
and country, if not by those habits which Luther, 
in his untranslateable language, has stigmatised as 
the bane of the mercenaries’ camp—“ sie konaten 
Sreilich nichts gegen den Ersfoind ausrichten, da sie 
immer ihre linden Fedagbelten unter den Hintern 
haben mussten’’—had not been counteracted by the 
fatigues of twenty campaigns. His corpulence had 
become excessive; and one of the most amusing 

in Reissner's life of him is that in which 
he is described as surnidunting the difficulties of 
the ascent with one sturdy landsknecht drawing 
him up by the collar, while others protect him with 
their extended pikes from slipping sideways, and 
another propels him from behind with the butt-end 
of his weapou. At Brescia the adventurers learned 
that the road to Milan was closed against them, so 
that Friindsberg’s only resource was to march 
southwards, as if with the intention of entering the 
Ecclesiastical States. Arrived on the left bank of 
the Po, the Germans found that John de Medici 
was prepared to dispute their passage with his 
Italian bands. By a lucky shot, however, that 
enterprising leader fell mortally wounded, and his 
troops immediately dispersing, the Germans crossed 
the river withour further opposition. 

With much difficulty, owing to the unusual 
severity of the weather, Frindsberg reached Pila- 
cenza, where he was joined by some troops of light 
horse which Bourbon had detached to his assistance. 
In the course of the following February, the con- 
stable, having first laid the Milanese under contri- 
butionf in order to appease the cravings of his 
soldiers, arrived in person at the head of 20,000 
Spaniards and Italians, but without money or mili- 
tary stores. The position of the two generals was 
now one of no small difficulty and danger. The 
whole country from the Guarda to the Apennines was 
in arms against them; Bourbon, as a foreigner 
and a traitor, was hated by his soldiery; and to 
crown their distress, Frindsberg’s Germans now 
began to mutiny for want of pay. While the 
former, therefore, was forced to take refuge in 
Friindsberg’s stable from the fury of his men, the 
latter was convoking his followers in the camp at 
San Giovanni, and, in a long address, endeavouring 
to pacify them with the most lavish promises. 
“Thus spake Frindsberg,” says Reissuer, “ wildly 
and earnestly enough to move a stone; but the 
landsknechts were no longer to be governed by the 
expostulations of their father.” ‘Their ranks re- 
sounded with the cry of “Lanz/ lanz/ Geld! 
geld’ They even went so far as to offer violence 
to the officers who approached them; and the 
tumult was only appeased when Friindsberg, over- 
come by many contending emotions, fell duwn be- 
fore their ranks in an apoplectic fit. 


* The sceptre of the D. ges formed part of the booty which 
fell to Frindsberg’s share on the storming of Genoa. 

+ Bourbon’s own expression is far more picturesque and 
emphatic—* Cevete insine al sangue di Milano.” 
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Through the care of the Duke of Ferrara, 


Friindsberg recovered sufficiently to be able to join | 


the army, and be present at the siege of Lodi in 


the following spring. The death of his son Mel- | 
chior, however, who with thousands of his country- | 
men had perished at the sack of Rome, preyed | 


heavily on his mind; and he had just sufficient 
strength to reach his castle of Mindelheim before 
breathing forth his spirit to Him who gaveit. He 
died on the 28th of August, 1528. 

Friindsberg, as we have said, has heen compared 
by his countrymen to the knight sans peur et sans 
reproche. No comparison, we think, could well be 
more unfortunate. Possessed of far higher military 
qualities than the fearless Frenchman, mild, honest, 
and simple as achild, it may nevertheless be said of 
Frindsberg, what cannot be said of Bayard, that 
the last campaign of his life was the only one to 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| which he was prompted by no mere mercenary mg. 


tives. He fought, bled, and almost died, jg . 
cause to which no feeling of patriotism, or sense of 
honour attached him. But Bayard, both j, 
word and deed, was the perfect incarnation of tha 
chivalric principle which, however we may condem, 
the blind idolatry with which so many still regard 
it, has remained through many ages an incitement 
to good and a defence against evil, which is stil] , 
great constituent of our social being, and which has 
formed one of the most powerful elements in the 
development of modern civilisation. Therefore jt 
is that, while the name of Bayard still “ finds a 
echo wherever the spirit of chivalry has penetrated,” 
that of Friindsberg is scarcely known but to the 
few who have spent their days and their ni 
in ransacking the endless records of Germy 
history. 








THE 


Tue capture and cure of the herring is now the 
largest, in point of extent, of all our fisheries, and 
with the single exception of agriculture, the most 
valuable branch of our productive industry. As 
an article of food, the herring is at once a welcome 
visitor to the table of the rich and the humbler 
board of the poor. Exported to foreign countries, 
it has proved an increasing source of wealth to the 
nation; but its chief value undoubtedly is in the 


means of employment and subsistence which it | 


affords to many thousands of our poorer population, 
rearing a hardy and enterprising race of seamen, 
who in time of peace are usefully employed in 
adding to the industry of the country, and in time 
of war supply our fleets with able and experienced 
sailors. ‘These advantages, so well understood at 
the present day, appear to have escaped the attention 
of the legislature and the country until a compara- 
tively recent period. For more than a century prior 
to 1749, the herring fishery on our coasts was in 
the hands of the Dutch, then our great commercial 
rivals. The extent to which they availed them- 
selves of this permission, may be estimated from 
the fact that, at one time, no fewer than 1,600 
busses, or herring vessels were despatched to our 
shores, and so great has been the wealth derived 
from these fisheries, that it mainly contributed to 
the maritime greatness of Holland, and it has long 
passed into proverb with the Hollanders, that the 
city of Amsterdam was founded on herring bones. 
It is difficult at the present day to account for the 
supineness of the nation in regard to its coast 
fisheries at that time, or to reconcile this state of 
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day, to maintain their superiority in the markets of 
Europe. 

In the year 1749, the attention of Parliament 
was directed to the subject, in a speech from the 
Throne; and a Committee of the House of Com. 
mons having recommended a vigorous effort to 
explore and cultivate this hitherto neglected field 
of industry, a corporation was formed, called “The 
Society of the Free British Fishery,” with a sub- 
scribed capital of half a million. The Prince of 
Wales was appointed Governor, and men of the 
highest rank and fortune enrolled themselves as 
patrons and supporters of the new Society A re- 
mission was obtained of the duties on salt, and aa 
extravagant tonnage bounty was offered to each 
buss fitted out for the deep sea fishery. But the 
Society defeated its own objects and hastened its 
own destruction by the very lavishness of its 
encouragement, for the bounty became, in course 
of time, a much more eager object of pursuit than 
the fish, and vessels were fitted out, of the requisite 
size and tonnage, with no other purpose than to 
“catch the bounty.” In 1759, the incredible sum 
of £159 7s. 6d. was paid as bounty for each barrel 
of herrings produced, an article which at the presest 
time may be purchased for twenty shillings. 

In 1786, another Society was formed, which 
would have shared the fate of its predecessor, 
it not turned its resources to the more useful pat 
pose of purchasing lands, erecting harbours, and 


| granting feus, or lots of ground, on advantageous 
_terms to the fishermen, and others engaged i 


| prosecuting the fisheries. 


things with the energy and enterprise of the | 


British people. It may be accounted for, partly, 
by the fact that the Dutch had acquired a footing 
in the trade, and the art and mystery of curing 
herrings in such perfection as, even at the present 





This Society still 
survives in the present “British Society for Bx 
tending the Fisheries and Improving the Sea Coast 
of the Kingdom,” and for more than half a century 
it has occupied itself with forming harbours 
settlements, on different parts of our coasts, 
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fsheries in those remote districts of the highlands, 
ghere, without such encouragement, they would 
pever have arisen, aud where the population, if 
left to themselves, would have lingered on for 
sears, in idleness and destitution. 


otherwise contributing to the extension of the | 
| the bounty, amounting to nearly twenty per cent. 


* In 1808, an Act of Parliament established the | 


at Board of Fisheries, consisting of com-— 
missioners appointed by Government, with a secre- | 


tarr, inspectors, and clerks, having an official | 


establishment in Edinburgh. The commissioners 
exercise superintendence over all matters connected 
gith the fishery, appoint officers at the different 
stations to regulate the size of barrels, the gutting 
and packing of herrings, and to affix the official 
brand to such as are properly cured. The Board 
also undertake the statistics of the trade, and 
exercise a police superintendence at the different 
fishing stations, by means of the Fishery cutter, 
sided by one or two steamers, despatched by the 
Admiralty. The result of the catch of herrings 
for the year, and other matters of general or local 
interest, are embodied in full and elaborate 
reports, which the Board are required annually to 
lay before Parliameat.. 

There can be no doubt that the establishment of 
such a Board at the present day would be at variance 
with the principles of Free-trade; but fifty years 
ago the Parliament and the country were pledged 
to the policy of Protection. It was natural, there- 
fore, that they should come forward in the character 
of Protectionists to shield our fisheries in their 
formidable struggle with the Dutch, who had 
already driven from the field, or rather from the 
ocean, many euterprising individuals, as well as 
companies, who had attempted in vain to conipete 
with them in the continental markets. Notwith- 
standing its protective tendency, the course which 
the Goverment adopted on this occasion was well 
{tted to accomplish its objects, and it is doubtful 
if our fisheries could ever have been what they now 
are, if they had not thus early been placed under 
the wise superintendence of the Board. 

The Government resolved also to encourage the 
trade by means of bounties. This system, when 
applied under the form of a tonnage bounty, had 
proved a decided failure, and it was therefore pro- 
posed to adopt the more rational plan of offering 
the bounty for each barrel of herrings cured. 
From 1809 to 1815 the bounty on herrings cured 
and gutted was 2s. per barrel, with a farther bounty 
of 2s. Sd. payable by the excise on each barrel 
exported, whether cured gutted or ungutted. 
During the eleven succeeding years, from 1815 to 
1826, the bounty was fixed at 4s. per barrel, but in 
the latter year it was resolved to discontinue the 
system by an annua! decrease of 1s. per barrel, 
until the Sth of April, 1830, when the bounty 
ceased altogether. 

These measures had the desired effect. 


The 


superintendence of the Board and its officers led to 
a better system of curing, and to great improves 
meut in the boats, nets, and other machinery for 
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the capture of fish. The large premium offered by 
on the value of cured fish, was felt as a useful 
stimulus to capital and industry. From the statis- 
tical returns, it appears that the total quantity 
cured, branded, and exported during each of the 
following years, was :— 


Cured. Brands. Exports. 
1810 90,185 34,701 35,848 
1820 382,491 309,700 253,516 
1830 329,557 218,418 181,654 


Thus, in the first decennial period, the increase in 
the quantity cured is considerably more than four- 
fold. Brands and exports exhibit a still larger in- 
crease, the former being nine times, and the latter 
eight times greater that the quantity cured and 
branded in 1810. In 1820, the trade appears to 
have reached a magnitude which may be regarded 
as the turning point of the bounty, when it ceased 
to operate advantageously, and had fulfilled its 
mission. Accordingly, during the next ten years, 
we do not find any similar growth in the trade, but, 
on the contrary, it continued nearly stationary. In 
1830, the bounty was finally withdrawn, after hay- 
ing done some good in developing the great 
resources of the fisheries. The tonnage bounty 
was bad in principle, serving only as a premium to 
dishonesty and fraud, but the bounty on the barrel 
provided a salutary stimulus to the trade in those 
days, when it was too feeble to stand alone. 

Since the abolition of the bounty, the herring 
fisheries appear to have advanced with renewed 
vigour. The capital employed in the trade at the 
present time amounts to uearly three millions. 
The exports to foreign countries have shown a large 
annual increase, and although both our West India 
and Irish markets have given way, their failure will 
be counterbalanced, it is hoped, by the opening up 
of other continental markets to British herrings. 
The increased facilities afforded by railways have 
also powerfully affected the home trade, of the ex- 
tent of which some idea may be gathered from the 
fact, that the imports of London alone, are cal- 
culated at 250,000 barrels of fresh herrings and 
100,000 of red.* In proportion with this increase 
of the trade, both at home and abroad, has been the 
increased employment afforded to the poorest of our 
population. At the present time there cannot be 
less than 70,000 people engaged in prosecuting 
these fisheries in Scotland alone, including in this 
number about 40,000 hardy and enterprising 
seamen. 

A glance at the statistical returns since 1830 will 
enable us to see very clearly the progress of the 
trade. Taking the returns for each period of ten 
years, and for the year 1855, we have— 





* This statement of the London imports is taken from 
Mayhew’s work, on “London Labour and London Poor,” 
quoted in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,”’ 
by Mr. Wilson in his article on the Fisheries. The num- 
bers seem to be over estimated, especially if we take into 
account the enormous addition of herrings ia bulk, estimated 
at nearly five times the amount of that quoted above, 
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Cured. Branded. Exported. 
1830 .,. 329,557 ... 218,418 ... 181,654 
1840 ... 543,945 ... 152,231 ... 253,522 
1850 ... 770,698 ... 213,286 ... 340,256 
1854 ... 636,562 ... 211,844 ... 361,696 
1855 705,109 280,272 ... 438,360 


Since 1830, therefore, there has been a marked | 


increase in the trade, the quantity cured and ex- 


i than double that of 1530. ; : Steer 
portes last year being move thas deans Set ¢ | quite satisfactory in the constitution of the Board 


It will be observed, however, that in those entered 
for the official brand, there is no corresponding in- 
crease. On the contrary, the returns since 1810 
show that the brand was more largely resorted to 
between 1819 and 1831 than at any subsequent 
period, the actual number branded in those years 
being absolutely greater than at any later periods, 
notwithstanding the increased produce of the 
fisheries. 

In the year 1848, the attention of Government 
was directed to the fisheries, and in the autumn 
and winter of that year, an elaborate inquiry was 
made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, under the directions 
of the Treasury, into the administration and ex- 
penditure of the Board, and the state aud prospects 
of the trade in the northern part of the kingdom. 
The result of that investigation is contained in an 
able report which has been recently reprinted on 
the order of the House of Commons.* The 
Treasury, on the recommendations of the report, 
agreed to continue the system on its present foot- 
ing, with some alterations of an economical nature, 
rendered necessary to lessen the expenditure of the 
Board. Mr. Lefevre’s attention was primarily 
given to the Crown brand, as that on which the 
whole system depended; and his opinion may be 
learned from a paragraph which we quote from the 
report :— 

After giving my best attention to the facts and considera- 
tions on both sides of the question, I deem it my duty to 
state that, if the question of continuing the brand related 
only to the home trade in white herrings, there appears to 
me not to be adequate grounds for supporting it; but as 
respects the foreign trade, which is sufficiently large to be an 
object of the highest importance to Scotland, the branding 
system forms so essential a part of the arrangements, its 
abandonment might cause such derangement and contraction 
of that trade, and consequent loss and inconvenience to those 
engaged in it, and to the large bodies of the working classes 
employed, not only in fishing, but in the various operations 
of curing for the European market, that I feel compelled, 
notwithstanding the objection in principle to which it is 
liable, to recommend that jt should still be maintained, and 
as a necessary consequence, that the establishment of the east 
coast fishery officers should be continued. 

I am disposed to think, however, that it may be worthy of 
consideration whether it may not be advisable to charge a 
small fee or duty upon the branding of each barrel. This 
would throw a portion of the expense of the establishment on 
those who immediately benefit by it, and would thus lessen 
what is in effect a bounty on the export white herring trade 
at the expense of the other classes of the community. It 
would likewise encourage the enterprising curer to rely on his 
own brand, as the saving of his fee or duty might counteract 
the disadvantage of his contending against the Government 

rand. 
>. 





a Parliameatary Return on the Scottish Fishery Board, 
ordered by the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
George Duff and Mr, Edward Ellice, M.P, 





Whilst advocating the continuance of the 
Mr. Lefevre shows that he is fully alive to th 
unsoundness, in point of principle, which lies at jt, 


root. It wasexpedient and desirable, and so forth, 
| that the Board should remain. There were fagty 


and considerations in favour of the existing system 
which could not be overlooked ; but the honourable 
gentleman felt that there was also something nog 


resting, as it did, on the questionable basis of 
protection. 

For some years after this inquiry, we do not fing 
any particular mention of the Scottish Fisheries 
beyond the issuing of the annual reports of the 


} Board ; but during last session of Parliament, the 


whole question was opened up in a debate in the 
vote for the annual grant to the Scottish Board, 
The tone of the Treasury Bench on this occasion 
indicated that something was “looming” im the 
distance. Lord Palmerston wished the matter to 
be taken to avizandum until the next meeting of 
the House, and the result of that reconsideration 
is the Treasury Minute passed on the 18th Decem. 
ber last. “My Lords are of opinion,” says this 
important document, “that the time has now 
arrived when the fishery trade may be entirely 
thrown open, and the artificial system created by 
the brand of the Fishery Board may be abolished, 
substituting for it the sounder system already 
adopted with regard to all other articles of trade, 
including the fisheries of Ireland.” 

The Treasury boldly grapple with the question 
at issue, as one of principle, taking up a position 
somewhat similar to that of Lord John Russell, 
in his celebrated Ediuburgh letter, on the duties on 
corn. To this document the Board have replied 
in an official statement of great length, and drawn 
up with much ability. It isnot necessary to enter 
into their defence, farther than to say that it 
recapitulates much of what has already been said 
by Mr. Lefevre, appeals to that gentleman's 
testimony in favour of the present system, and 
disposes of the question on what may be termed 4 
pititio principio, assuming as a fact, what cannot 
be demonstrated a priori, that the “ national 
fisheries,” to use their own words, ‘ would be im- 
perilled, perhaps ruined, by the Treasury minute,” 
abolishing the Board. Of a similar tendency are 
the memorials and petitions transmitted to the 
Treasury from various quarters in Scotland, aod 
even from the herring merchants in Stettin. 

In consequence of these representations, the 
Government have felt it their duly to modify those 
resolutions, and to fall back on the suggestion of 
Mr. Lefevre, of enacting a small fee for the use of 
the brand. With this view, they propose a levy of 
ls. per barrel, or about 5 per cent., on the herrings 
receiving the official brand, which it is cal 
would not meet the expenses of the Board. The 
Treasury have thus put it in the option of the 
trade to say whether they will accept the 
on this condition. In other words, they have tf 
solved to test the utility of the brand by the vale 
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upon it, by those who demand its continuance ; 
for if the brand is not worth the money to the 
dealer, it must be an infinitely worse bargain for 
the Government. This appears to be a fair criterion, 
if the stipulated per centage is no more than is 

uired for the maintainence of the brand, as dis- 
tinguished from the other functions of the Board; 
bat there is some reason to fear that the Treasury 
are disposed to saddle the trade with the whole 
expense of the Board, including the cost of statis- 
tics and police superintendence, which, properly 
speaking, are national duties, devolving upon 
Government, and not upon the producer, or con- 
sumer of British herrings. It seems perfectly fair, 
however, that this imposition, whatever its amount, 
should fall on the foreign dealer, in return for the 
advantage and convenience of the brand in the 
continental market ; and we find it stated in some 
correspondence from Stettin, that the Prussian 
merchants are disposed to take this burden on 
themselves, even to the extent of the ls. fee, pro- 

d by the Treasury. The British crown brand 
is in fact a bonus to the German dealer, and in- 
directly, though not in name, partakes of the 
nature of a bounty, the benefit of which, instead 
of going into the pocket of the curer, as the 
former bounties aid, passes into that of the foreign 
merchant, or consumer. 

The duties devolving on the Board in relation 
to the fisheries, may be considered under the three- 
fold divisions of police, statistics, and the brand. 
As regards the two former, it is clear that they 
are duties of a national character, and ought to be 
maintained at tie expense of the State. The 
oficial brand is in a different position, and its 
retention is demanded, not so much on the ground 
of its being a national duty, as of its great utility 
in the export trade. The German dealers, who are 
the most extensive purchasers of British herrings, 
allege that the brand is a sine qua non, without 
which they could not effect a ready sale of the 
article in the interior of Germany. There, the 
British crown brand is looked upon with the 
utmost confidence, and answers all the purposes of 
a travelling passport, saving a vast deal of trouble 
to all parties. Remove the brand, and every barrel 
of herrings must be opened and examined, to satisfy 
the buyer that it is genuine, and contains the 
requisite number of properly cured herrings. As 
evidences of this utility, they point to the yearly 
increasing export to the Prussian ports of the 
Baltic, the high reputation of British, and particu- 
larly Scotch, cured fish, and the inferiority of the 
Norwegian herrings, which are not cured under 

superintendence of Government. On the other 
hand, the abolitionists contend that the brand is 
objectionable in point of principle, as it imposes a 
‘ax on the nation for a purpose which is not 
national. Why, it is said, should one man pay for 
looking after another man’s business ? Why should 
the fish-curer have his barrels regulated, his fish 
Properly cured, and his German customers saved a 
world of trouble, at the expense of the nation ? 
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Or if this is the proper function of Government, 
why not extend it to other trades—the brewer, the 
ham curer, the tea merchant—in fact to every 
man whose goods are protected by any inclosure, 
whether of box or barrel? The German dealer, 
whose opinions are so often cited in favour of the 
brand, has, it is further said, a personal interest in 
the matter, and in his native Prussia is accustomed 
to Government interference in the most trifling 
details of daily life. It is objected, also, that, 
practically, the brand operates as a cheek on the 
farther progress of the cure, enforcing a mediocre 
standard, beyond which no curer has any interest 
to advance. If his herrings are better cured than 
the Board require, it is so much labour thrown 
away, and accordingly he cures up to the branding 
mark, and no further. 

We have stated in substance some of the prin- 
cipal arguments for and against the retention of the 
Board, and we need scarcely add that a difference 
of opinion prevails amongst those most directly in- 
terested in the trade, the larger number being 
favourable to the continuance of the Board and the 
brand, whilst a respectable minority are opposed to 
the existing state of things, and would prefer being 
relieved altogether from the interference of Govern- 
ment. Looking at both sides of the question, we con- 
fess we are unable to see any valid reasons in favour 
of the principle of the brand. We do not anticipate 
from its abolition any such disastrous results to our 
foreign trade, as those stated by the commissioners 
in their reply to the Treasury minute. That some 
little inconveniences may arise, that a partial de- 
rangement of the export market may ensue, are 
circumstances which need not surprise any one ; 
but we do not believe, any more than we did in 
1844, when the Corn-laws were repealed, that 
changes such as these are permanently injurious to 
any branch of our trade. 

The statistics of the trade do not bear out the 
assertion that the brand is indispensable in the 
foreign market. On referring to the details fur- 
nished by the Board, and taking the returns for the 
last sixteen years—namely, for the eight years prior 
to Mr. Lefevre’s investigation, and the eight years 
from 1847 to 1855, as contrasted to the former 
period, we have the following results :— 


Per cent. 

On the gross cure an increase during the last 

eight years of 650,116 barrels, or ... = one 
Un exports to the continent, in proportion to 

the gross cure, 665,000 barrels, or... aa 56.3 
On exports to the continent of gutted care in 

proportion to the gutted cured, 726,000 bar- 

rele, or ... see or wae oes 64.5 
On branded herrings in proportion to the gross 

cure, 192,000 barrels, or ... om ine 13.2 
On branded herriogs in proportion to the gutted 

cure 267,000 barrels, or ... aR 19.3 


On branded herrings in proportion to the gross 
exports 131,000 barrels, or sad eon 8.6 
From this statement, which the Board have 
selected as the basis of their calculations, and 
which we present in the form adopted by them, it 
appears that while the gross cure during the eight 
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years, ending in 1855, has increased at the rate of 
15 per cent., the exports during the same period 
have risen to 60 per cent.; but the brands exhibit 
an increase of only 13 per cent., as compared with 
the eight years prior to 1847. This indicates a 
large export of unbranded herrings, and proves, 
what is well known in the trade, that herrings are 
sent to the continental markets without any other 
brand than the name of the curer, and find a ready 
market. 

But the brand being itself only a conventional 
symbol, may we not ask why it should not be 
superseded by one more convenient, and less expen- 
sive? “The brands of private houses in the 
foreign markets,” says the Treasury minute, “ have 
succeeded to the former System, and their lordships 
anticipate the same result in regard to cured her- 
rings, as soon as the brand of the Fishery Board 
shall have been altogether abolished.” We concur 
in their lordships anticipation, believing that the 
name of a respectable firm or corporate body wouid 
convey to the foreign dealer a sufficient guarantee 
of the genuineness of the barrel of herrings, and 
of the quality of the cure. We find no diffi- 
culty or disadvantage in trusting to “ Bass and Co.” 
for our pale ale, or “ Barclay and Co.”’ for brown 
stout. The cases are perfectly parallel, and 
afford satisfactory evidence that the best of all 
brands is the brand of a respectable house, im- 
plying that the article which bears their name is 
worthy of confidence, and that the reputation of 
an honourable firm is the warranty which they offer 
to the trade. 

On the other hand, the objections to the present 
system are numerous and formidable. The im- 
position, as a tax on the public revenue, of the 
expense of the present branding system is opposed 
to the common views and practice of the country. 

It is unnecessaay to enlarge upon another ob- 
jection of a more practical nature, namely, that the 
brand operates unfavourably on the quality of the 
eure. The Treasury and the Board appear to take 
opposite sides. ‘It appears to my Lords,” says 
the Treasury minute, “that the plan of branding 
all herrings that come up to a certain standard of 
quality, while it may be a certain convenience to 
the dealers, yet, practically, has the effect of limit- 
ing improvements to such an extent as is sufficient 
barely to secure the government brand; there is 
no inducement for a fish curer to surpass his 
fellows in his art or trade; the government brand 
equalises the value of the commodity in the 
foreign market, though one parcel might be much 
better than another.’” “It is a mistake to sup- 
pose,” replies the Board, “as is assumed in their 


Lordships’ minute, that it presents any obstacle to | 
_ gaged in the Fisheries, whose means of existence depend in 


improvements in the cure of herrings, for if any 


curing, he is free to do so, and may trust to his 
own name instead of the brand.” There is a 
sphere within which the control of the State might 
be legitimately and usefully exercised, and to 
which the attention of the Government has already 
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been invited. We allude to the necessity of bette 
harbour accommodation on the north eastern Cosst 
of Scotland. It was suggested by Mr. Wilson, of 
the Treasury, in the last discussion on the Cigjj 
estimates, that the grant of £14,000, if wis. 
drawn from its present purposes, might be benef. 
cially expended on “ Schools of Design,” and the 
Government, it appears, have recently thrown oy 
hints of farther encouragement in the formation of 
these institutions. Now if we might venture g 
suggestion, we could name a far more worth 
object than Schools of Design. If the hoy, 
gentleman had substituted “ Harbours of Refuge” 
for these schools, if he had come forward with g 
liberal proposal in behalf of that most important 
class of schools, where the elements of England's 
maritime power are being moulded and diseipliued, 
he would have said and done something worthy of 
his position as a financier and a statesman. At 
the present time, there are in Scotland alone about 
65,000 of our population directly engaged in prose. 
cuting the herring fishery. Of this number, the 
larger proportion are seamen, exposed to every 
inclemency of the weather on our iron-bound coast, 
and endangering both life and limb in this perilous 
employment. Now, it may be asked, what has 
Government contributed as a permanent provision 
for the erection of harbours and piers on these 
coasts? Only the paltry sum of £3,000, included 
in the annual vote for the fisheries. If Mr. Wil 
son, in a fit of generosity, had voted the whole 
£14,000 for this purpose, it would not deserve the 
name of a liberal grant, and for the sake of the 
interests at stake, we would willingly see double 
that sum coming from the national exchequer for 
purposes so eminently national, humane, and use 
ful. We take the liberty of quoting some remarks 
from a letter of Mr. Ellice, M.P.,* which very ably 
illustrate our views on this subject. The hon 
gentleman, it is well known, represents a constit- 
uency deeply interested in the herring trade, and 
his suggestions will be listened to with more than 
usual respect in the high quarter to which they are 
addressed :— 

Whatever difference (says Mr. Ellice), there may be on the 
subject of the brand, there is none as to the necessity of 
maintaining the efficiency of the fishery harbours, hitherto 
kept under the surperintendence of the Board of Fisheries, 
and as to the expediency of increasing the too limited sam 
now devoted to that purpose. 

To make the maintainance and improvement of these har- 
bours dependent upon an anoual estimate, and an uncertaia 
vote of money to be haaded over to no particular body 
specially intrusted with superintending the fisheries and & 
certaining their wants, is obviously objectionable. In the 
opinion of all I have met with, conversant with the subject, 


such a course would be in the highest degree injurious to the 
interests of that large portion of the people of Scotlasd 


curer can strike out a new and superior metliod of | &f¢t measure upon the refuge afforded by the harbours, 0 


the otherwise unprotected coast of this country. 

Without, however, now troubling your Lordship with aay 
lengthened statement of my own, I would take the liberty f 
suggesting the necessity of some investigation into the 


a 


* Letter to Lord Palmerston, dated January 26, 1856. 
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ble effect of the proposed change before it is finally decided 
<a, 4 more important consideration still remains as to the 
best mode of securing the interests of the fishermen, the 

and comparatively the most helpless of all concerned, 
and the propriety of giving them, in additional means of 
safety, the benefit of the saving made by the discontinuance 
of the brand. 

This letter represents the general sense of the 
community in the northern part of the island. We 
trust it will meet with a worthy response from the 
noble lord at the head of the Government, and we 
are encouraged in this hope by the language of the 
Treasury, when they express their willingness to 
entertain questions relating “ to the annual grant for 
piers, and quays, and harbours,” and to recommend 
applications of this nature for the consideration of 
Parliament, in voting the annual estimates for Civil 
Services. If Parliament could be prevailed upon 
to increase these grants, and if the present Board 
of Fisheries were retained, for the purpose of 
carrying out, on a more extensive scale, a system 
of harbour accommodation suited to the wants of 
our fishermen, we do not doubt they would confer 
a very great boon on the population of our coasts. 
It is no disparagement to the Hon. Commissioners, 
or their officers, to say that a change in this respect 
might be advantageously introduced into the con- 
stitution of the Board; and we should rejoice to 
see that administrative ability of which they have 
given such ample proof, devoted to objects of higher 
importance than the superintendence of the cure 


_ and packing of fish. 
f it is found that the brand can be safely dispensed | 
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In any reconstruction of the 
Board, we should wish to see its functions directed 
primarily to the extension and improvement of our 
harbours, as the first and most important desidera- 
tum in the present state of the fisheries. Secondly, 
to the statistical details, which have proved of great 
value, and for which the Treasury minute appears 
to have made no provision ; thirdly, to such police 
superintendence, through its officers in the different 
districts, as may not come within the duties of a 
maritime police—which, it is presumed, will still 
fall to be discharged by the Admiralty ; and, lastly, 
with regard to the official Board, if the Government 
is not prepared to carry out the Treasury resolution 
by at once abolishing the Board, it might still be 
administered by the officers of the fishery, on the 
understanding that the curer or the foreign pur- 
chaser shall pay a fair per centage for the privilege. 
In the present divided state of public feeling, the 
latter course, if it proved acceptable to the trade, 
would perhaps be the more advisable, and as a 
preparatory step to the entire abolition of the brand, 
at some future period, it has advantages which 
recommend it both to the Government and to those 
interested in the export of herrings. With such 
a modification of the present system, liberally sup- 
ported by Government, and zealously carried out 
by the Board and its officers, our herring fisheries 
would indeed become, what they proved to the 
Dutch, the right arm of our maritime power and 


prosperity. 








GRACE DORRIEN., 


A TALE. 





O you, 


Earth’s tender and impassionate few! 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him, so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfil, 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 
In His broad-loving will! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





CHAPTER V. 
COMPLICATIONS. 
Here is another opportunity of testing your know- 
ledge of human nature. How do you think the 
sudden apparition of Mr. Lemaire affected our 
friend George at this crisis? If you fancy he went 
up to the old man, and asked him questions about 
Grace, you are as wide of the mark as you would 
have been if you had supposed George was at first 
crushed by the dear girl’s letter. He had just 
been told he was to visit at her father’s house no 
more. Well; time works wonders ; the world is 
wide ; there is to-morrow as well as to-day ; Jireh 
Cottage was not all the hemisphere ; he had her 


letter to kiss when he pleased ; and as he stepped 





forth into the sunshine of a beautiful October morn- 
ing, a passionate hope that sent the blood to his tem- 
ples and turned him giddy-blind with the beatings of 
his heart, suggested the questions, “ May she not 
love me? and if she does, come what may, sink or 
swim, live or die, what matters? If the mountain 
will not come to me, I must go to the mountain.” 
In short, all the bright delirious possibilities that 
the incantations of young love could summon out 
of the vasty deep of disappointment,—and is not 
their name Legion ?—had arisen from the folds of 
Grace's letter, and set up a whirligig in George's 
brain, the moment he breathed the open air. Tho 
silly fellow found the sunshine perfectly congenial, 
—just the thing, in fact, for his mood at the 
1] 
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moment; as for the clatter of the streets, it was 
only an appropriate bass the great crowd were un- 
consciously performing to a very beautiful melody 
which the fingers of his imagination were bringing 
out of his heart, and which would have been 
‘ caviare to the general’—though he felt inclined 
to treat the folk to a few notes by shouting aloud, 
as you might do when alone in the country. In 
almost every nature—much more in an imaginative 
nature—the darkest hour in the history of younglove 
has experiences of this elastic kind; but a sudden 
touch of the real will break them up in a moment. 
So it befell with George, at the sight of Mr. Le- 
maire, living, breathing, happy. He had known 
Grace for years; could sit with her, talk to her, 
play to her, drive her about in a phaeton, call when 
he pleased! He was not forbidden to go to Jireh 
Cottage—he had perhaps been there and pressed 
Grace’s hand this very morning—he would probably 
do so again this very evening! .... Away went 
the delirious possibilities, one and all, and, as if 
they had never been, a quite new and different 
perspective, witli the pale form of dead Jossy in 
sepulchral white, for a point of sight, occupied 
George’s spiritual horizon. And then he saw Grace’s 
face as distinctly as she had seen his face that 
terrible midnight, and his heart gave one painful 
yearning bound towards her as he seemed to meet 
her tearful eyes, and knew that there was a great 
gulf fixed between them—greater than Grace’s 
letter implied, and as far as human eyes could see, 
absolutely impassable! He noticed Mr. Lemaire ; 


he noticed Juliana upon his arm; but he turned 


away in silence. A great choking went up his 
throat, and he rushed down into the Temple again, 
with the heterogeneous thunder of the traffic 
dying away in his ears, and soon stood still to call 
himself a fool, as he had done many times before 
during the last few months. “ Fool !’—A shabby- 
genteel man, who looked as if he supported a wife 
and family upon five-and-twenty shillings a week, 
brushed him with a packet of papers tied with red 
tape, and meekly begged his pardon. “ Ingrate!” 
—The little fountain plashed and sparkled among 
the shrubs in the most impassive manner, “ Slave ! 
Dog! Unworthy of her love, if you could 
claim it!” — The bells of St. Clement’s Danes 
chimed ‘‘ Hanover,” and the foolish boy took a 
short cut to his chambers, and buried his head iu 
the sofa cushions. 

The stationer in Fleet-street saw Mr. Lemaire, 
thought his streaming gray hair and proud walk 
rather peculiar, and called him “a queer fish” in 
an under tone to the shopman; but he did not 
suspect that by this apparition he had lost in 
George a customer for mourning paper. 

Dear heart, what a world itis! The romance 
of life is like a Jesuit; it ts everywhere under 
your very eyes, and yet nobody ever sees it. One 
reason may be, that the professed painters of life 
lay on their colours too thickly when they come to 
the outward and visible signs of emotion. Of 
course, if you, Pictor, have the key-cypher, you can 
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read off spiritual hieroglyphics in your hero’s ¢ 
heroine's face and carriage luminously enough ; byt 
it is an artistic blunder if you induce your 

tors to believe that there is little feeling unless the 
lines of passion on the countenance are as broad 
and plain as the furrows on Lemaire’s forehead, oy 
the bold cross-hatchings of the old wood engravers, 
The reverse is the fact. Poor Jack goes blame 
through his daily routine, with the beak of the 
vulture in his heart. Mary Anne, sweet girl! 
glides along playfully through crochet and tating 
and morning calls, and writes the prettiest cheerfy 
letters to her dear friends in the country, and 
accompanies you to public places, and eats a tart 
at Farrance’s in the most commonplace fashion, 
just like any other Christian. What a silver-rip. 
pling meadow-brook of a life is Mary Anne’s! say 
the people. But they do not hear the mournfa] 
under-current which is, after all, the true life of 
Mary Anne. The movements of a sleepwalker are 
scarcely more mechanical than her daily career, 
Yet poor Jack and poor Mary Anne look just like 
the rest of the world; and if you visit them in 
company, you never suspect what is going on under 
that decorous waistcoat, or still more decorous 
chemisette. I protest, by all that is absurd, the 
one thing which surprises me more and more, is 
the extent to which a human creature may livea 
double life—Aow much may go on beneath a com 
monplace surface ; and the occasional cropping out 
of passion escape notice, or only excite it transiently. 
I repeat the observation, Dear heart, what a 
world it is!—and so, leaving moralising to take 
care of itself, and George to make the best of the 
situation with his head in the sofa cushions, I 
return to Shipworth. 

We left pretty Juliana in a situation not the 
most cheerful that could be imagined, and looking 
at the dull river and the Kentish hills without con- 
sciously seeing either. The letter of Mr. Sidney's 
which she carried crumpled in her pocket was che 
racteristic of the man, who belonged to a not very 
uncommon type—the type in which the morale and 
the intellect seem to keep utterly apart, and to 
work in independent grooves, while in the average 
character, they are more or less fused and mutually 
aidant. It is customary to call such people— 
people like Sheridan, for instance, who would stop 
up a crack in a window with bank-notes ; or write 
agonisingly to a friend for ten pounds to-day, and 
leave unopened to-morrow, and for a week, the 
friend’s letter containing the loan— it is custo 
to call such people simply thoughtless, and 
something like the accent of pity ; even when theit 
conduct has all the effect of villainy, we hesitate 
to treat them like rascals of wickedness afore 
thought. Yet such people do think, and 
moral criticism is often very delicate and beautif 
accurate; but somehow their thoughtfulness 
their conscience are like two friends in a great cit¥, 
who pass up and down the same streets in si 
daily routine, and never meet. To ordinary soc 
interests and purposes, they might as well be with 
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gut thonght and conscience altogether, and great 
misfortunes, and even religious convictions, seldom 
make much difference in them. 

t such a man, and it did not occur to him that 
the “circumstance” about poor July was anything 

icular, that she would be excessively un- 
happy, oF that he needed to be so on her account. 
He wrote her a letter of cheerful farewell, flourished 
and punctuated like a complimentary address, and 
enclosed her a five-pound note. He recommended 
her to consult the hotel folk, and get back to Hun- 
tingdonsbire. If she did, she might expect to hear 
of him again some day. But, at present, circum- 
stances over which he had no control, & , &. 
In short, it was one of those (in their way) com- 
plete letters for which no model is found in the 
“Complete Letter-writer.” 

In the first flush of his liking for this pretty little 
girl, Mr. Sidney had poured all his recent money 
winnings into her lap with unreserved profusion, 
and had borrowed the five pounds to send to her. 
July, finding herself not absolutely penniless, and, 
drawing a refined distinction between the money 
given her by this man while she lay on his bosom, 
and the money he sent her when he quitted her— 
“probably for some one cleverer, grander, taller !” 
said the foul fiend in Juliana’s breast—pocketed 
the letter, and sent the bank-note floating down the 
stream. She now stood watching its progress sea- 
ward with a grim smile which had more teeth than 
eyes in it (July’s teeth were very white); and 
Father Thames smiled in the red sunset, too; as 
well he might at such an unparalleled act of gene- 
rosity. 

Years afterwards, July remembered how she 
cracked her eyestrings gaping after this diminishing 
bauk-note, and every detail of the scene and time 
had left, she found, a distinct impress upon her 
memory. ‘The long crescent line of the flat green 
coast—some osier beds—one marigold and two 
poppies nodding down into the water—the distant 
and untimely crowing of a jubilant fowl—the plash 
of an oar—the deadly-lively green verandah of the 
hotel, on which she had sat with Aim—a tortoise- 
shell kitten that ran to her very feet, looked up 
into her eyes, blinked curiously, and scampered 
away again—and other trifles of no great meaning. 
& But the Tortoiseshell Kitten had a meaning. 

Nothing could be simpler than for July to fol- 
low the bank-note down to the great, mysterious 
sea of which Elton had talked to her—deep as her 
despair, and salt as the tears she would have 
thought it blessed to weep. She would not float 
like that piece of paper, but sink with the red sun 
who seemed waiting to witness the feat, before he 
retired to give the word to the darkness and send 
up the little blinking stars. She would sink in 
sight of the very room where she had agreed with 
him that this Thames was a much finer river than 
the Ouse or the Nene—and clearly it was much 

for such a purpose as this—no sedge, no 
rushes, and a broad rapid tide that had no placid, 
rural amenities, and, just here, no suggestion of 





Elton Sidney was | 
| shape of a great black rook, crossed the water at 





the emotional chaos, like marsh 
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| peace or purity in sweet, small, limpid ripples—a 


wide, black, uncomfortable, hard-featured river, 
that would wink at anything. The devil, in the 


this moment, and sailed over her head, saying, 
instead of the accustomed caw, “Gone! Gone! 
Gone!” It was as inappropriate as satanic obser- 
vations usually are, and all the worse and the 
wickeder for its suggestion of the fens. The sun 
was still peeping over a bar of red. cloud, seeming 
reluctant to go till it was done. She went down 
two steps lower. The water surged up and wetted 
her feet, and the skirts of her dress. She clenched 
her hands, and straightened her white limbs. She 
felt as if she should fall, and so be spared an act 
of the demonaic will. Now—now—now! Why, 
it was as easy as the start at a child-race, one, two, 
three, and away! She turned to take a last look at 
the very room, and the inquisitive sun, and to send 
a thought homeward; and as she turned, and as 
God would have it, one of the most unheroic and 
playful of the creatures of his hand, I mean the 
Tortoiseshell Kitten, trotted down to July’s feet, 
and encountered her dilated eye-balls, with a kitten 
smile which should be immortalised if possible ; 
but all attempts to secure a similar kitten, and, 
above all, to get a similar kitten smile, have proved 
quite fruitless, though several select animals have 
sat to Landseer for that purpose. The kitten 
smile was unique. If the black rook was really 
the devil, the tortoiseshell kitten was the guardian 
angel. 

We may perhaps guess hereafter into what pre- 
cise shape the thought of infantile innocence and 
promise, awoke by the kitten smile, blushed up 
into July’s face and neck, and then ‘left her paler 
than ever. But the fact and the consequence are 
clear. The girl shuddered; and taking half-a- 
dozen hasty steps upward, turned a tearful eye to 
the west. The sun, looking as if he had all along 
known how it would be, gave one great flash of 
ruddy contentment, and disappeared. A few stars 
had come out in time to witness this great, beauti- 
ful spectacle of salvation, and the recording angel 
drew a sigh of relief as he turned the page, and 
began a new record of a life not flung back in the 
Infinite face. 

Slowly and tremulously, with a stupor of 
mystery and mixed pain deepening round her soul, 
like the advancing dark over the disappointed 
river, Juliana went up the steps, and into the 
hotel. In estimating the mental sufferings of 
others we often omit to take into account the fact 
that the physique will only bear so much and no 
more from excited feeling, without resenting it. 
The moments when bodily pain supervenes upon 
spiritual pain, and forces home upon us the con- 
sciousness of our flesh and blood and nerves, are 
always among the most utterly wretched of 
lives, both in the reality and in the recollection 
but while they last, the anguish of Acart 
and faint lights of reflection begin to 
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dividing the light from the darkness, though but 
for brief, flickering instants. A splitting head- 
ache came over poor Juliana. She felt as if she 
had been travelling day and night for days and 
nights beyond memory and count, and had had a 
di le dream which bad broken off just at 
the approach of the catastrophe. Yet she began 
to think, and thinking, as she lay on the sofa, more 
of her home in the fens than of Aim, and wonder- 
ing (with that sort of almost philosophic intro- 
spection which is sometimes found in simple minds 
recently excited), how she, who had just before 
been awfully bent on quenching her fever of mad- 
ness in the cold river without, should now be irri- 
tated and quelled by a headache,— so thinking 
and so wondering, she fell asleep on the sofa, and 
slept till it vas quite dark. 

At last, a maid in the hotel, who had noticed, not 
to say studied, poor July, ever since her first ap- 
pearance at Shipworth; who had thought her be- 
haviour in general a little singular; and had sur- 
mised that she was now really ill—besides making 
her own reflections about the absence of the gentle- 
man and the lady’s apparent desolation—stepped 
up stairs to her room, and tapped at the door. No 
answer. Mary walked in, and found Juliana pale 
and dishevelled, and just rousing. 

“ Make haste, mother,” said the startled sleeper, 
quite out loud; “weshall be late. O dear, there’s 
a hook gone !”—and then she saw Mary, who asked 
—* If you would like a cup of tea, Mum, that’s 
all.” Juliana thought she would. 


When the tea came, Juliana fancied she saw 
traces of tears in Mary’s eyes, and by way of re- 
lieving her own overcharged heart, asked her if she 


was in any trouble? Mary said her own sister, 
native to Shipworth, like herself, was almost at the 
very hour of her accouchement—and here the blush 
went up to Juliana’s temples again, and she moved 
uneasily on the sofa—that the woman who had 
promised to attend and nurse her could not come, 
and that her own master would not allow her to go ; 
and—and—in fact, what was her sister to do ? 
What indeed! Poor Mary began sobbing a little, 
but soon ceased and opened her eyes widely enough 
when “ the lady” said, quietly — 

“T will go—I never was before at a 
think I might be useful.” 

Mary, of course, could not think of such a thing ; 
would not hear of it. Juliana persisted. 

“ But”—interposed Mary, by way of settling the 
question—*“ my sister isn’t married, Mum, and he’s 
gone away to sea, and never writes to her. 

This time Juliana turned rather pale, and com- 
pressed her lips, but she still said, “I will go;” 
and within two hours, she was at the woman’s bed- 
side—for the first time, a witness of “ the sacred 
martyrdom of maternity ;” but shortly after she 
had been introduced by Mary, the nurse made her 
appearance, and Juliana returned to the hotel early 
in the morning. The people had thought her a 
very singular, erratic person, and kept a keen eye 
upon her boxes. But their astonishment culminated 
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when, towards noon of that same day, the y 
girl presented herself before the stout, grisly. 
headed proprietor, said in rather short, sharp ag. 
cent, with a whole world of meaning behind her 
pale face— 

“TI want to pay my bill, if you please.” 

The grisly-headed proprietor, with a very uneasy, 
puzzled air, said he would wait upon her with it ig 
a moment, if she would return to her apartment, 
Juliana preferred staying while a memorandum was 
made out, paid it there and then, counted the 
change, and pocketed the receipt. Then followed 
a singular scene. There was a pause of silence, 
which seemed permeated with a common conscious. 
ness that something strange was coming. The 
stout, grisly proprietor stood still and coughed, 
A waiter standing by kept on wiping a glass as 
if he never meant to leave off. Mary loitered near, 
looking nervously interested —for her woman's 
sympathy had taught her that the lady was a 
exceptional person, who had just undergone, or was 
now undergoing, very exceptional experiences, The 
proprietor looked hard at Juliana under his eyelids; 
Juliana opened her brown eyes as wide as possible, 
looked as hard at him, and deliberately pronounced 
the words— 

“Do you want a servant, or a waitress ?” 

Hotel keepers see a great deal of the world, and 
the keepers of out-of-the-way places, like this, see 
much that is calculated to inure them to startling 
things. The proprictor, then, was not, or seemed 
not to be, quite thrown off his feet, but tooka 
second or two to think, and then, with his very 
blandest accents, and most obsequious air, replied, 

“ Not at present, Mum, thank you.” 

July went quickly to her room, betraying no 
particular emotion. Mary soon afterwards boxed 
the waiter’s cars for a rude joke of which he was 
guilty about “ the poor dear,” and then very humbly 
and kindly went and offered “the poor dear” s 
glass of cherry-brandy from her own private stores. 
July was writing a letter to the fens, which finished, 
she sipped the cherry-brandy, and walked out. She 
called to inquire after her patient of the previous 
night, and then went to take a last walk along the 
cliffs of the picturesque chalk-pits in the neigh 
bourhood, where she had often walked with 
Sidney. 

I hope you will not expect me to reconcile the 
rapid transitions in poor July’s state of mind, and 
the curious features in her behaviour just now, 
because, candidly, T am not metapbysical e ‘ 
to do it. But she had a very pretty walk this 
afternoon on the brink of the fantastically carved 
chalk-pits — carved as if by Titan children play- 
ing at digging — and fringed with grass 
shrubs. And the open country on her left had re 
minded her of the fens, and glimpses of the river 
and the lazy sails, canght through the cuttings, had 
for her unaccustomed eyes suggestions of m 
and wonder, and the far-off infinite sea to 
the waters ran. But she did not fora 
wish that she had, after all, trusted herself to them 
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to be borne thither. That was over aud gone, come 
what might. Poor July ! 

Mr. Lemaire’s mechanical crotchet was a refuge 
and tower of strength in all time of his trouble. 
Everything in the shape of locomotion, from 

and steam-engines to walnut-shells in 
basins, had a charm for him, And as a country- 
man of his, whose name I do not remember, used, 
when in grief, to dine off pigeons, and observed that 
after eating two, he invariably rose from the table 
much less mournful, so this half-demented, whole- 
hearted old soul used, under circumstances of pain- 
ful excitement, when the marionnettes were not a 
sufficiently strong counter-agent, to betake himself 
to his models, or somewhither, where he could in- 
dulge his locomotive hankerings, and speculate un- 
molested upon the grand secret. Immediately 
after quitting George and Jireh Cottage on the 
morning after Jossey’s death, Mr. Lemaire made 
his way, in much perturbation, to London Bridge, 
and took steamboat for Shipworth, intending to 
pass the night there, and stay all the next day, 
perhaps two days. Ile was well-known at the 
hotel, where he was hand and glove with every- 
body, as is the wont of good-natured “ cracked” 
people. In the transit up and down, he used to 
bend excitedly over the engine-room, intent upon 
the rise and fall of the piston; and his habit at 
Shipworth was to sit in the green verandah, or take 
a walk on the chalk-cliffs, and watch the craft 
passing up and down the river ; or, still better, to 
ramble up the country till he came to a very quaint 
old gabled mansion, with an alarm bell in sight, 
that it was itself an alarm only to look at; and 
hard by this old mansion, from which the stream 
itself was invisible, to sit on the grass, and watch 
the sails only, moving along in the air above the 
line of the coast, as if they were impelled by en- 
chantment. It is easy to understand how this poor 
fellow, with his locomotive craze, could find a pecu- 
liar charm in this, and he did. 

Mr, Lemaire accosted Mary at the hotel within 
ashort time after July had gone out for her walk 
on the cliffs. Mary was full of importance and 
secrecy, and taking him aside told him a story, 
interspersed with some few ‘ears, and some few 
fancies of her own, besides handing him a letter to 
read. The story, and the letter confirming the 
story, and Mary's tears—Mr. Lemaire could not 
endure to see a woman cry—drew out of him the 
only English exclamation of surprise and pain he 
was in the habit of using; and as he invariably 
omitted the neuter pronoun, and gave you the verb 
by itself, you must not be hard upon him. Said Mr. 

stamping his foot, 

“Damn!” His ordinary adjuration was the 
old familiar “Mon Dieu!” of his native tongue. 

Dama !” was employed only on special occasions. 
It is not necessary to say that this occasion was 
special, for you will have guessed that Mary had 
told him what she knew of Juliana, and that that 
poor girl, having dropped Mr. Sidney’s letter before 
she went out, Mary had made herself mistress of 
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its contents, and then put Mr. Lemaire ia posses- 
sion of them. A negro, intending to compliment 
Wilberforce for his exertions on behalf of the 
blacks, addressed him, “O, Massa Wilberforce, you 
hab white skin, but you hab black heart!” Of 
Mr. Lemaire we may say, that though he had a 
French accent he had an English heart; and he 
took an English estimate of Juliana’s situation, ex- 
tending to her an English compassion, and resolving 
upon offering such succour as might be in his 
power. His plan was speedily formed, and though 
it had a ctaze in it, yet being put into execution 
while the conception was warm, his plot opened 
pretty well, considering its vaguenesses and incom- 
patiblenesses—for all which an eccentric, kind- 
hearted foreigner may be pardoned. Elton Sidney’s 
letter was replaced, and when Juliana returned, 
she took it up, and put it in her pocket again, 
without suspicion that it had been read, 

It was not difficult for Mary to get up commu- 
nication between poor July and so fatherly and so 
evidently harmless a person as Mr. Lemaire. 
Juliana’s insight had been quickened, not impaired, 
by her recent experience ; and she trusted the old 
man, and made but feeble opposition to his proposal 
that she should go to London with him, and seek 
her fortune. Misery not only makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows, it sometimes makes us 
malleable to the touch of others ; and this girl had 
been softened by just hearing from Mary that her 
sweetheart, being out in a boat the evening before, 
had found a banknote entangled in a waif, and had 
given it to her to be placed at the disposal of her 
sister, who was just now a mother. Juliana bore 
this allusion as well as could be expected, and also 
another, on the part of Mr. Lemaire, artfully made 
with a view of overcoming any remaining indispo- 
sition there might be on her part to accompanying 
him to London. That astute monomaniac and 
artist-in-ordinary in marionnettes for little children, 
told the melancholy tale of Jossy and his friends, 
and, incidentally, mentioned having met, among the 
visitors who called to inquire, a Mr. Sidney, 
Juliana bit her lips, turned very pale, and finally, 
after a struggle of a few minutes, went into a long 
fainting fit. 

“You have walked too much, Mum,” said Mary, 
when her patient recovered. But Juliana went to 
London next morning, by the very first conveyance, 
with Mr. Lemaire for companion; and excellent 
company he was for a y creature in her situa- 
tion. Mournful as her story was, it was fresh life 
to the old man to be able, or to think himself able, 
to aid her, to say nothing of schemes which he had 
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and excessive, but not vulgar inflation, called at a 
house of dull respectability, and introduced Juliana 
to a dull old lady, with six dull daughters, friends 
of the Wades and the Flemings, whose name I 
shall suppress, as I have nothing good to say of 
them. They were rather superfluously genteel, 
and lived by the card. There was one dull sweet- 
heart between the six dullgirls. An individual of 
mysterious manners and motions, and very aristo- 
cratic connexions, used to pay court to the third, 
fourth, or fifth girl, or all three (I really forget), 
and was very aristocratically treated. For instance, 
when he had called alone, and a quiet dinner ex 
famille would have been the natural and truly polite 
thing, these ladies would sail out of the room, after 
a walnut and glass of sherry a-piece, and leave him 
perdu by himself, saying (one of them, not all six 
speaking at once), “ Don’t be too long over your 
wine.” These were the people to whom our dear 
old friend had formed the plausible design of intro- 
ducing Juliana as a companion—a small circle of 
seven females realising his conception of loneliness, 
[ suppose—and he had prepared a list of good 
qualities in the girl, guaranteed by himself, which 
ought to have caused competition if she had offered 
herself to the highest bidder of the three cardinal 
virtues as lady’s-maid. This list he delivered, with 
much pantomime and energy, to the old lady, 
leaving July to maintain a conversation with the 
six dull daughters, the elder and most loquacious 
and least charitable of whom remarked, the next 
time Mr. Lemaire called, that that young person 
was a sad mope, and not at all spiritwelle, to say 
nothing of her bad complexion and_ refrousse 
nose. 

Receiving an equivocal answer from Mrs. (Blank), 
Mr. Lemaire took July to an artist friend of his, 
named Brooke, who rented part of a house in a 
small street in the neighbourhood, and did his best 
to be comfortable with a coarse vixen of a wife, 
whom he had married for mercy knows what, and 
his children, of whom he had mercy knows how 
many—as is the wont of people who cannot afford 
to have their “ quiver full of them,” in this strange 
world of cross-purposes and incongruities of lot. 
As Mr. Lemaire drew nigh, he heard Mrs. Brooke 
in angry contention with an itinerant vender of 
liquid peppermint, whose ideas of its sanitary uses 
were, Mrs. Brooke thought, rather exaggerated. 

“What ?” he was saying, in tones of virtuous 
indignation—‘“ What ?—you don’t want any pep- 
munt? Good ’eaven! I’ve sold pepmuut this 
twenty year in town and country, and never 
‘eard of such a thing !” 

“Don't want none of your pepmunt, so you’d 
better be off, or else I’ll call a pleaseman,” rejoins 
the lady. The peppermint merchant budged not 
an inch. 

“ What ?—bring up all that family wrnovt 
PEPMUNT? Never ‘eard of such a circumstance 
in all my life! Why that child there’s got—I 
won't say what he’s got, but I can see it’s in his 
constitootion ; and I can tell you, if you don’t give 
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him pepmunt, I won’t answer for the conse. 
quences. You won’t get pepmunt like mine gj 
the chemix shops—mind that !” 

“T shan’t have none of your pepmunt, and that 
child’s as healthy a boy of his age as any in London, 
and his constitution is better than your pepmuat, 
so just be off!” 

“ Well!” grumbled the seedy merchant, as he 
ascended the area steps—‘ Well! I never heard of 
bringing up a family without pepmunt.” Then, 
addressing Mr. Lemaire in a confidential aside, he 
pressed his peppermint upon him, too, with pathetie 
glances at the pale face of July, whom he not up. 
naturally took to be the old man’s daughter, there 
being really a little resemblance of feature and 
carriage. 

How truly we live and learn! I had beena 
Londoner nearly all my life, and an observant Lon. 
doner too, but never suspected, till Mr. Lemaire 
told me this anecdote, that there were itinerant 
peppermint-dispensers in the great city, who went 
about pressing it on mothers of families for sani 
reasons, and behaved like injured men, if their 
appeal proved bootless. Did you suspect it 
yourself ? 

Knowing that Mr. Brooke was painting a “ great” 
picture from that novel source of artistic inspiration, 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” it had occurred to Mr, 
Lemaire that July might make a good face model, 
and that, as she could not, in her desolate situation, 
have too many strings to her bow, she might bes 
lady’s companion, and face-model too, besides now 
and then coming to see him and helping him in the 
wardrobe department of his marionnette concern. 
But Mrs. Brooke nipped this hope in the bud by 
saying that “ Brooke was out,” and adding, with s 
sharp look at July, that “ he’d got a Oleevia ands 
Sfia which was much approved of.” 

Not in the least disconcerted or crestfallen, Mr. 
Lemaire put July into the omnibus, and brought 
her to his own lodgings. There, he played to her, 
till she cried, and showed her his dolls till she 
laughed—yes, actually laughed, though her desert 
tion was not a month old. They had a cup of 
coffee of Mr. Lemaire’s own brewing, and after 
wards the servant showed poor July up into a nice 
little bedroom, where she was invited to makes 
toilet, and surprised to see her boxes in a corner, 
and such a home-look about the place, that she 
fairly cried again, and wrote another letter home 
that night before she lay down to sleep. 

Feverish and irresolute, George strayed up 
Mr. Lemaire’s that evening, thinking he might 
gather guidance from him, or— by some kind cbane 
—meet Grace. He met July, and was interestes 
in her. Mr. Lemaire received him with a visible 
shade of grave concern, from which he drew aa! 
omen. He could not manage to pronounce Grae 
name. They had not sat very long before a step 
was heard upon the stairs. : 

“That is Meess Dorrien,” said Mr. all 
nervously. George's beating heart knew very ¥ 
who it was. ' 
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“4 young lady?” whispered Juliana—and before 
she could be stopped, rushed out at the door with 
a burning face. Grace had reached the landing 
githout a light—she was a familiar visitor, and not, 
as the French say, “glorious.” Grace's dress 
brushed that of Juliana as the latter slipped up 
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to her room. The dear girl, whom we have not 
seen for so many pages that she re-appears with all 
the charm of a short absence about her, tapped 
lightly, and in answer to Mr. Lemaire’s “Come 
in!” came in accordingly, and confronted George 
Lambe. 








THROST IN THRANEN: 


A POEM FROM GOETHE. 


By W. B. Ranps. 


O, now is this that thou art sad, 
When all is gay beside ? 

Ab, thou hast wept, for in thine eyes 
The tears are scarcely dried. 


“Tn loneliness if I have wept, 
My griefs were mine alone, 

And for each tear-drop sweetly shed 
My heart hath lighter grown.” 


But hark! they call, thy smiling friends, 
They woo thee to their side— 

Thou dear forlorn, whate’er thy loss, 
To us thy loss confide ! 


“QO, rave not, haste not—’tis not thus 
My sorrow ye may share : 

Ah me, it is for nothing lost 
The sacred woe I bear.” 
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Thou hast not lost ? Then speed thee, rise, 
And stir thy youthful blood! 

Thy years are few, thy soul is strong, 
To stem life’s stormy flood. 


“ No strength may win the thing I seek, 
It looks on me from far, 

With as bright an eye, from a home as high, 
As o’er me yonder star !” 


Now, who goes longing for the stars, 
Although their light be dear, 

And rapt our glances at the sky, 
When the lustrous night is clear ? 

“ And I, too, can look rapt on heaven, 
Through many a blessed day ; 

So let me choose the night for tears. 
And weep my woe away!” 
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‘Sir, we had talk.’’—Wr. Johnson. 





XII.—“IL SEGRETO PER ESSER FELICI, 
80 per prova, e Vinsegno agli amici,” as Alboni 
sings. Wherefore listen ! 

After many years of discomfort, physical and 
meatal, I have “concluded” to-terminate my 
miseries by (1) putting wool in my ears, and (2) 

over my virtue to the care of my friends ; 

I recommend you to do the same. The first 
measure saves you toothache, earache, and bad colds 
in the head; that is judicious economy in a climate 
ours. The second a you the trouble of 

“ conscience, which is very harassing com- 

pany at the best, and you might jest as well dis- 
pease with it; for unless you “ keep” it on bread- 





great door and effectual” to endless misery. People 
refuse to recognise a fresh, rosy, healthy conscience 
for the right thing. “ That your conscience! It 
looks so alarmingly bright in the eye! Why ours 
never takes anything stronger than gruel and 
‘Thornton’s Maxims,’ and ‘ Mason on Self-know- 
ledge.” We recommend you to cup and leech your 
conscience, Sir, and bring its friskiness down to the 
statutable standard—if you wish to eseape bad 
names.” 

In one word, if you try to live vividly, society 
will persecute you; though you weigh every word 
you utter, pause upon every step you take, and 
exist in a state of semi-martyrdom from hour to 
hour. It is not so much what you say or what 
you do that will be quarrelled with. Virtually, 
society will find a mouthpiece, or a goodly fellow- 











ship and noble army of mouthpieces, who will say 
to you, “Do what you please, only call it by the 
same name that we do—then, we will let you alone, 
but not till then.” The world will pardon a thou- 
sand irregularities, even gross vices, much sooner 
than it will forgive a life the key note of which is 
pitched a little too high for its own tastes. Live 
as grovelling a life as you please, and stick to /es 
bienseances, and you will pass muster. Live the 
life of an angel with the least bit of a protesting air, 
or anything that can be construed into it, and the 
very first deflection from the beaten track, though 
it should be made in the fear of highest heaven 
and with bleeding feet, will be treated worse than 
a vice. 

The most correct and thoughtful liver I ever 
knew told me that ever since he could remember, 
he had had his inferiors in character, and occa- 
sionally his inferiors in capacity, preaching virtue to 
him. I believe the case is common. If you lead 
a free and easy life, openly and cheerfully, you will 
escape any very trenchant criticism, except in gene- 
ralities. If by general propriety of demeanour 
you ostensibly place yourself ex rapport with the 
careful livers, they will be spiteful every time you 
display vivid feeling, which, with the majority of 
such folk, means feeling on tiptoe for mischief. 
The model man of model people in Britain is a 
model muff. If, being at once thinskinned and 
anxious to live worthily, you have also keen feel- 
ings and a brisk fancy, the model people will soon 
find you out. “ Why that isn’t our model muff! 
Let’s have a peck at this nondescript, every one of 
us, till we have persecuted him into reason.” 

So, such people are forced to pitch their tents in 
the borderlands of society, and happy are they who, 
by a grace not their own, are kept from wandering 
over the mountains into the country of the Enemy ! 





XIII.—* CONSUELO” AND “ VIRGINIA.” 


I am going to produce from George Sand some of 
the most charming scenes ever written. It will be 
hard, I think, to find in the whole compass of story- 
telling passages in which simplicity and insight are 
more sweetly blended ; and the absoluteness of their 
merit appears in the fact that they suffer nothing 
by being detached from the rest of the narrative. 
Only a brief word of introduction is perhaps 
desirable. 

The fugitive girl meets the fugitive boy Joseph 
Haydn, and shares his meal with him by the brink 
of a fountain. They become travelling com- 
panions. Haydn suggests that Consuelo is not 
safe in female attire, as the country is infested with 
brigands, and he offers her a suit of his own, which 
she accepts. “In the meantime” says Joseph :— 


“In the meantime, we must see if the dress fits you. I 
shall take myself off to the wood, and you will find many a 
spacious secluded boudoir among these rocks.” 

“Enter upon the stage,” replied Consuelo, pointing to- 
wards the forest, “ while I retire behind the scenes.” 
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She hastened behind the rocks, and proceeded to transfors 
herself, while her respectfal companion removed to a dis 
tance. The fountain served her as a mirror, and it was ng 
without pleasure that she saw herself converted into th. 
prettiest little peasant that the Sclavonic race ever prodacej, 
Her slender and agile figure was encircled by a large woolieg 
belt, her ancles, slender as those of a roe, appeared below the 
heavy folds of her Tarkish pantaloons, and her dark hair, ig 
which she had never worn powder, had been cropped shor 
during her illness, and curled naturally about her face. She 
ran her fingers through it, in order to give it the rastic neg. 
ligence becoming a young shepherd. She wore her costame 
with theatrical grace, and assuming, thanks to her mimetic 
talent, an air of rustic simplicity, she found herself so com. 
pletely disguised, that on the instant a sense of courage and 
security returned; and as it happens to actors when they 
have donned their costume to appear on the stage, she ides. 
tified herself with her part so thoroughly, as to experience al] 
the careless freedom and innocent gaiety of a schoolboy play. 
ing truant in the woods. 

She had to whistle three times, before Haydo, who hai 
withdrawn further than necsssary into the wood, either t 
testify his respect, or to escape the temptation of turning his 
eyes towards the openings in the nooks, returned to her. He 
uttered a cry of surprise and admiration on seeing her, and 
although he had expected to find her completely disguised, 
could hardly believe his eyes. The transformation became 
Consuelo prodigiously, and at the same time gave an entirely 
different turn to the young man’s imagination. 

The kind of pleasure which the beauty of a woman pro 
duces on an adolescent is always mingled with fear, and the 
dress that makes her, even in the eyes of the most daring, a 
being so veiled and so mysterious, has mach to do with this 
feeling of agitation and disquietude. 

But the change of costume which was so completely suc. 
cessful as to seem a real change of sex, suddenly changed also 
the disposition of the young man’s mind. He no longer 
apparently felt anything more than that warm and brotherly 
attachment which springs up between two travellers of kin- 
dred feeling and sentiments. .... and they began their 
journey through wood and meadow as gay and joyous as two 
birds of passage. 

It is not to be supposed that this would last for 
ever. The male attire derived half its force of 
genuineness from its novelty. Master Haydn will 
find the wind set in from another point in 
few minutes, do you not think so? The fluctus 
tions in his feelings are beautifully and tenderly 
described :-— 

However, after proceeding a few steps, he forgot that she 
was a boy, on seeing her carry over her shoulder on the ead 
of a stick, her little pallet now enlarged by the addition of 
her own dress. A dispute arose between them on this point. 
. . .. She had to yield, but in order that she might seem 
the character which she assumed, as well as to keep up a 
appearance of equality between them, he allowed her to camry 
the violin. 

How momentary and superficial had been the 
slumber of sexual consciousness in the lad’s mind 
appears as soon as the girl assumes even 3 
burthen. This sexual consciousness is . 
more regularly present even in the purest masculie 
mind than in the female; for this obvious reaso®, 
she has no active behaviour to assume, she 
simply to repose upon herself, if I may speak 
oddly, and all is well— 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her— 
and she resigns herself to the moment with that 
exquisite trust aud spontaneousness which form é 


once the highest charm of a womaa’s society, and 
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noply of defence. How perfect a 
ey ore the most favoured lover knows right 
well; and I doubt, and shall always doubt, whether 
the most intimate relations between a human pair 
can ever unlearn trae love its reverence, or break 
it of its habit of trembling and sinking down at 
the approach of the beloved. ‘There are a hundred 
forms and degrees of attachment that lead up to 
“happy” marriages, and which yet fall short of 
that utter abandonment of affection of which the 
haman heart is capable. Where a man experiences 
that abandonment of love for a woman, no famili- 
arity can beget contempt; her front is ever awful 
as well as beautiful ; her voice mighty to command, 
as well as gentle to subdue. 

Though great part of this is a sad digression, 1 
cannot resist the temptation to wander yet farther, 
and quote a very tender and pleasing passage from 
one of those old fashioned books of which so little 
note is taken by your “fast” readers of to-day. 
The point of view from which this book looks at 
human life is not the highest, and there is much in 
it which gives pain to a transcendentally disposed 
person; but assuredly, when Dr. Gregory wrote his 
“Legacy” to his daughters, he might have penned 
worse and falser sentences than these :— 


I shall conclude with endeavouring to remove a difficulty 
which must naturally occur to any woman of reflection on 
the subject of marriage. What is to become of all those 
refinements of delicacy, that dignity of manners, which 
checked all familiarities, and suspended desire in respectful 
and awful admiration? In answer to this, I shall only 
observe, that if motives of interest or vanity have had any 
share in your resolutions to marry, none of these chimerical 
notions will give you any pain; nay; they will very quickly 
appear as ridiculous in your own eyes as they probably always 
did in the eyes of your husband. They have been sentiments 
which have floated in your imagination, but have never 
reached your heart. But if these sentiments have been truly 
genuine, and if you have had the singular happy fate 


Alas, and alas, and alas, Sir! Is that indeed a 


“singular happy fate ?”— 


you have no reason to be afraid .... The virtues and 
graces that first warmed the heart, that reserve and delicacy 
which always left the lover something further to wish, and 
often made him doubtful of your sensibility or attachment, 
may and ought to remain. 

How much this amiable writer really means, how 
full of pith are these simple words, will appear 
from a clause which I take from another part of 
his book :— 

The power of a woman over the hearts of men, of men of 
the finest parts, is even beyond what she conceives. They are 
sensible of the pleasing illusion, but they cannot, nor do 
they wish to, dissolve it. 

To return to Joseph and Consuelo. We were 
Saying that sexual consciousness does not habitually 
inflaence a woman's mind as it always does more 
or less a man’s. She has simply to stand on her 
pedestal and be worshipped—he who is humorously 
and quite erroneously called her “lord” has to burn 
the incense and bow the knee. She has only to 
turn on her own axis and shine—the conflict of 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces which keep a 
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man iu his orbit, not too near, nor too distant, 
prevents his forgetting his relationship to her. So 
Joseph cannot bear to see this peasant boy carrying 
a bundle; and by and bye a fresh disturbance 
arises in his mind. The question of names comes 
up—how shall they call themselves? Joseph is to 
be Beppo, and Consuelo Bertoni, the diminutive 
of Albert, Consuelo’s betrothed : —~ 


“ [1 Signor Bertoni! that sounds well,” said Joseph, trying 
to smile. But this indication of Consuelo’s regard for her 
noble betrothed struck a dagger to his heart. He watched 
her as she bounded before him, as light and agile as a young 
fawn. “ By the bye,” said he to himself by way of comfort, 
“ I forgot he was a boy !” 

They soon found the boundary of the forest, and tarned to 
the south-east. Consaelo’s head was uncovered, but Joseph, 
although observing the sua scorch her beautifally clear com- 
plexion, dared not express his regret. The hat which he 
himself wore not being new, he could not offer it to her; 
and feeling his anxiety useless he did not wish to say any- 
thing about it. Bat he placed his owa hat under his arm 
with an abrupt movement which his companion remarked, 

“ Well, that is a strange idea,” said she ; “ it would seem as 
if you found the air close and the plain shaded with trees. 
It reminds me that [ have nothing on my own head ; but as I 
have not always had every comfort withia my reach, I know 
many ways of procuring them at little cost.” So saying, 
she snatched a clustering vine-branch, and rolling it into a 
circle, she made of it a cap of verdure. 

“Now, she has something the air of a Muse,” thought 
Joseph, “ and the boy vanishes afresh !” They were now pass- 
ing through a village, and Joseph seeing one of those shops 
where they sell everything, rashed in suddenly, ere she could 
prevent him, and immediately appeared again, with a little 
straw hat with broad rims flapping over the ears, such as is 
worn by the peasants of the Danube. 

“If you begin by luxuries,” said she, trying on this new 
head-dress, “‘ we may want bread before our journey is over.” 

“ Want bread !” exclaimed Joseph eagerly, “ I would rather 
beg by the wayside, and tumble in the streets for pence! Oh 
no! you shall want for nothing with me.” Then, seeing 
that Consuelo was surprised at his enthusiasm, he added, 
somewhat more composedly: “ Reflect, Signor Bertoni, that 
all my prospects depend on you, that you are as it were in 
my charge, and that I am bound to bring you safe and sound 
to Master Porpora.” 

The idea that her companion should fall in love with her 
never entered Consuelo’s mind. Modest and single-minded 
women rarely entertain such ideas, which coqueties on the 
contrary are for ever hatching. Besides, even very young 
women usually esteem men of their own age as children, and 
Consuelo was two years older than Haydn, who was so small 
and meagre that he seemed hardly fifteen, She knew very 
well that he was more; but she could never have supposed 
that love had dawned upon his imagination, It was evident, 
however, that Joseph experienced some extraordinary emotion ; 
for, once, when she stopped to breathe a little and admire 
the lofty prospect, she detected him gazing at her with a sort 
of extacy. 

“ What is the matter with you, friend Beppo?” said she, 
artlessly; “methinks you are melancholy; I cannot get it 
out of my head that I am a barthen to you.” 

“Do not say that,” said he, with mach emotion ; “ it were 
to refuse me that esteem and confidence for which I would 
gladly give my life.” 

“In that case, do not look so sad, unless you have some 
vezation at heart, that you have not told me of.” 

Joseph fell into a gloomy silence, and they walked on 
a long time before he was able to break it. Bat the 
the silence continued, the greater became his confusion, 
his fear of being found out.” ene 


After a while Consuelo sings. 


= 
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Joseph felt a thrill ran through his whole frame, and he 
could not help clasping his hands in passionate admiration. 
. «+. “You may say what you like of it,” replied Joseph, 
bat I feel that I can never trast myself to speak of you.” 

“Why?” said Consuelo. But turning towards him, she 
saw that his eyes were filled with tears. 

“ Let us sing no more,” said she, “ here are some horse- 
men coming towards us.” 

“ Ah yes!” exclaimed Joseph, quite beside himself, “do 
not let them hear you, for they would instantly throw them- 
selves on their knees at your feet.” 

“TI do not fear these frantic lovers of song ; see, they are 
only butchers’ boys, with their calves behind them.” 

“Ah, pull down your hat, turn your head away!” said 
Joseph, with a jealous pang. “ Do not let them see you ; 
do not let them hear you! Let no one see or hear you but 
me!” .... In the midst of his intoxication, Joseph did not 
know whether he was a trembling adorer of beauty, or a de- 
voted admirer of art. At once a dazzling idol, and a delight- 
ful companion, Consuelo filled all his thoughts, and tran- 
sported his whole being. 


For delicacy and tenderness combined, I do not 
remember anything superior to these passages, ex- 
cept those towards the middle of St. Pierre's 
Paul and Virginia. They are too long for quotation. 
The childish loves of the boy and girl have been 
exquisitely touched, as the world knows and re- 
members for ever, and then comes the day when 


This first garden of their simpleness 


has to be broken up. Virginia, of course, is the first 
to leave it, and her new born agitations in Paul’s 
society are described as only Bernardin St. Pierre 
could have described them. I have always con- 
sidered the writing of this part of the book as 
absolutely without a parallel for purity and sweet- 
ness. How would Eugene Sue—how would our 
own Bulwer Lytton, (in his “ Ernest Maltravers ” 
stage—he has grown since then) have managed 
such a topic? 

Delicacy of effect in handling delicate topics is 
the rarest of literary virtues. Keferinis, prime 
minister to the Queen of the Ansareh, in Disraeli’s 
“ Tancred,” says, “There are things which should 
be spoken, and things which should not be spoken.” 
My own opinion, however, is that there is nothing 
which may not be spoken, if you only know how 
to say it. In the sphere of the ideal or the sacred, 
every idea is so beautified or so sanctified as to 
ward off, in a healthy mind, all undesirable asso- 
ciations. The same thing which, shut up in the 
closet of a foul nature, becomes a poisonous fun- 
gus, grows, when brought out into the sunshine of 
religion ot of art, a lily of paradise. There is xo 
idea which is incapable of this sort of transfor- 
mation, just as there is no menial office which the 
hand of love would feel to be menial. The poet 
may sing, the painter may paint, the sculptor may 
chisel, the physician or minister of God may utter, 
what it is not permitted to the merely occasional 
tongue to talk of. 

In one of our periodicals, of some pretensions, 
not to piety only, but to talent, I recently met a 
wretched instance of failure in the attempt to deal 
delicately with a delicate subject. I will quote 
the sentence I refer to word for word. “ Like 
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every other sort of moral discipline, the cons 

to a faded partner does not seem to be for the 
present joyous, but grievous, yet eventually wor, 
out high moral and mental results.” I say noth; 
here of the degraded view of the conjugal relatiog 
which this statement implies. I simply obsery 
that, not having in him a spark of the artist, this 
writer has tried to be pious, and has only succeeded 
in being beastly. There are four or five months 
since I first read the sentence, but I have not yet 
conquered the disgust with which it inspired mm 
in spite of its appropriation of some words from 
Hebrews xii. 11.* Truly “there are things which 
should not be spoken” —dy people who do not knoe 
how to speak them! The delicacy which writes like 
this is not many degrees better than that which 
petitions for “ the usual leaf.” 

I cannot forbear introducing here two fine 
graphs of a modern divine, which deal with the 
due limitations of (ordinary) speech and of self. 
consciousness. I commend them to you ri 
heartily, though surely they will speak of them. 
selves, and make my commendation blush :— 


Senses, however multiplied; taste, however exquisite; 
capacities for enjoyment never so fine, want no faculty of 
reflection, and must know that it is not for them. Bat 
while it is not for their sakes, it is of necessity in their pre. 
sence, and within their hearing, that the arcana of life are 
revealed to us. Appetite and conscience, like two spirits of 
the lower and upper world, live together in the same house, 
so that the revelation made for one is little likely to remaia 
secret from the other: and it is in the power of the fiend to 
steal the privity of the angel, and break the seals of the 
divinest message. Hence there comes about an impiow 
abuse of the godlike gift of self-conscious life ; and instead of 
serving as the handmaid of duty, it is degraded into the 
pander of appetite. Nothing can be baser than this sweet 
poisoning of moral truth for the relish of sin, Thus to use 
our haman secret as a cunning way of getting an advantage 
over the brutes is a downright betrayal of the confidence of 
God,—a bartering in Hell of that which we have overheard 
in Heaven..... When the faculty of introspection is 
perverted to a false purpose, of prying into his passive ses- 
sations, and discovering the means of getting drunk with 
instinctive pleasures, and turning the healthy hunger of 
nature into the feverish greed of Epicurism, it becomes 4 
fallen spirit, and allies its possessor with the fiends. Man, 
the self-conscious animal, is the saddest spectacle in Creation; 
man, the self-conscious Christian, one of the noblest, Re 
flecting vitality is hypochondria and disease; reflecting 
spirituality is clearness and strength ....... The 
ferior impulses in man are glorified by being placed at the 
natural disposal of higher sentiments ; they are submitted to 
the transforming power of generous aspiration and great 
ideas. Wielded by these, they are far above the level of 
vense, and are not only controlled by conscience, but dignified 
by the light of beauty, and ennobled by the alliance of affee 
tion. ‘Their just action is secured far less by repressive dit- 
cipline against them, than by nourishing the strength of the 
humanities that use them; by keeping them wholly inatte 
tive to themselves ; by breaking every mirror in which thet 


——</ 





* “Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 

joyous, but grievous.” Let rabid poets declare that 
To eyes that love, the loved are ever young. 

Let us leave Darby and Joan to topers. A pious ethnologist 
announces that conjugal constancy is a “ chastening.” 

+ “ Endeavours after the Christian Life.” Vol. IJ. Long 
man and Co. “Christian Self-Consciousness,” and “Th 
Sphere of Sileace.” 
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face may be beheld... .. Indeed, in minds not need- 
‘ae geeovery from fall, all mere pliysical and prohibitive 
is li to be a source of direct coutamination. 
mere discassion of a habit necessarily converts it into a 
sous indulgence or privation, and thereby totally alters 
character and its moral relations ; and may make that 
ote was not evil before. And thus, the very cure of 
sd excess may sometimes be attended with the crea- 
-« of inward corruption; and what was harmless till you 
peotioved it becomes sinful by being named. So are words 
powers in this world ; not only telling what they are, 
aglatte them what else they would not be: and they 
csanot eacroach upon the sphere of silence without dese- 


‘ag the sanctuary of nature, and banishing the presence 
of Got 


. 
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The drift of this scction will not escape you, 


| discursive as it appears to be. There are certain 


ideas which a cultivated moral instinct divorces 
from ordinary speech. Only in the spheres of art 
and of duty is their utterance consecrated. To 
touch them wisely and well is given only to genius 
and the true heart. Grossness and cant are equally 
abominable. ‘To a healthy mind “ Nature” has 
indeed a “sanctuary ;” and he who from use and 
familiarity has forgotten to put off his shoes as he 
enters, has lost something, and is likely to lose 
more, of his capacity, not only for highest aspira- 
tion, but for highest enjoyment. 

I insist particularly upon the objectionableness 
of cant; because in many well-meaning books 
addressed to difficult topics—for example, in dozens 
of nominally “religious” works on the subject of 
marriage—I have found a sickening amount of it. 
It is impossible to read such essays without a nau- 
seating sense of their falsehood. The facts of 
passion are the same to all men and all women. 
Writing which, by a certain indescribable twang 
and tone pretends the contrary; writing, which 
puts the finger on the lip and pulls a face, is neither 
pure nor wholesome, but hypocritcal, baneful, and 
useless. 





XIV.—CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


A 300K might be written upon the curiosities of 
criticism. In a review of Mr. Longfellow's 
“Hiawatha,” in a serial of character and long- 
standing, it is made a fatal objection against the 
poem that the Supreme is represented as smoking 
‘pipe! In a recent number of the “ Leisure 
Hour,” Juliet’s suggestion about cutting up Komeo 
ito little stars (“Romeo and Juliet,” act iii. 
seene 2), which is referred to by Emerson, is quoted 
as one of that great American’s unintelligible 
vagaries! In another magazine, Gerald Massey 
was charged the other day with stealing from 
E. B. Browning the words, “ The Lord had need of 
her.” (See Luke, xix. 34.) In the same article, 
the obvious expression—* Strength and Beauty 
hand-in-hand,” must needs be traced to Shelley, as 
if it could not be found in a thousand other places, 
and as if it were not a perfectly natural phrase 
Which anybody is at liberty to use. 
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XV.—THE POPULAR TASTE IN FICTION, 


It is a wholesome thing to look stabborn facts ia 
the face. One of the most dreary of these, and 
one which it concerns literary men to know and 
appreciate, is the brute mass of foolish, degraded 
brain which exists in society, which has to be 
permeated by good taste and good feeling by slow 
degrees, till it shall became capable of relishing 
healthy intellectual food, and which, in the mean- 
time, demands — and pays for — ungrammatical 
melodramatic bombast. We all know this in a 
general way; but it is only when printed type and 
a bookseller’s ledger are before one, that it is easy 
vividly to realise how éase is the intellectual 
taste of the mob—what a long, great work must 
be accomplished before garbage of all kinds is beaten 
out of the market—how dense, stupid, ignorant, is 
the “ enlightened public.” 

I am not one of those who complain of the talk 
of progress. Our progress, thank the Hand that 
guides, is most real and most glorious. No lan- 
guage can be too warm or too strong to be employed 
in its celebration. But, for heaven’s sake, do not 
let us talk too glibly of “ raising the masses.” 
The masses have to be dragged out of a slough 
of filth and stupidity before we can even get a firm 
hold of them. 

There is an American story which has circulated 
by thousands in this country, though published at 
eighteen-pence. The conception is radically im- 
pure, and it is impurely wrought out. Some of 
the scenes are of the worst order of “ voluptuous” 
writing. There is not a sentence, from beginning 
to end of the book, which is not beneath contempt 
in a literary point of view. 

“ My very gentle reader, yet unborn,” who may 
wish to know what popular fiction in Victoria's 
days was like, will please accept the following 
specimens from the work in question. Here is a 
model motto for a thrilling chapter :— 


Gay was the revel ; eyes were beaming 
Soft with love and pleasure’s dream, 
Music swelling, bright gems gleaming, — 
Lo! there sownds a thrilling scream, 


Here, a faithful copy of conversation in the polite 
society of the century :— 


“T see you have not forgotten the book you promised,” 
said Florence, taking from the hand of Claude a splendid 
copy of Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme Liberata.” 

**No,” was the reply; “though the immediate occasion 
of my intrusion this morning is to know if you will do me 
the honour to join the pleasure excursion in my yacht to- 
morrow !” 

“ With pleasure ; I have already promised Mrs. Moreton.” 

“A thousand thanks. It will indeed be a day of pleasure 
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“ May it never prove otherwise than a path strewn with | 


flowers to you,” said Claude in a low tone, gazing with irre- 
pressible admiration on the fair, bright being before him. 
The tone and ion were not to be mistaken for flattery, 
yet Florence replied, “I don’t like flattery, Mr. St. Julian, 
I am weary of it, believe me; and I think,” she added with 
a charming smile, and the most wianing frankness, “ we are 
destined to be very good friends, if you will only promise to 
be sincere.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

I cannot say if the word “ pleasure” occurs more 
than nineteen times in this same chapter; but I 
should like to know whether it is customary in 
America for young ladies to receive in their bou- 
doirs gentlemen who “fix upon them their dark 
eyes” in such a way as to “call the blood to their 
cheeks,” without resenting it. 

Before the conversation closes, the author be- 
comes intensely metaphysical, and gives us the 
“ master-key” to the lady’s character. It is called 
“sympathy”—quite a novel idea—did you ever 
hear of it before ? 


“ There are few,” he added, “ who would sympathize with 
the emotions I experience in such scenes. It is rarely I 
meet with one to whom I can unveil my thoughts, and feel 
assured of sympathy, as in the present instance,” and he 
bowed. 

“Sympathy !” exclaimed Florence passionately, drawn 
out already by a power she could not resist to the revalsion 
of hidden sentiments and feelings; thus placing at once in 
the hands of Claude the master key to her character—*“ ’Tis 
seldom the heart finds sympathy. If, by chance, its holiest 
emotious rise to the lip, what is the answer? A cold stare 
or a sarcastic sneer. But I must not get on this subject, or 
1 shall say too much,” she added, checking herself. 


One more extract. Here is an “ event” of im- 
portance in the plot :— 


When about fourteen years of age, an event happened to 
her which tinged with its own colouring all the hues of her 
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after life. She was one day in Waverley Place, and yy 
about to cross the street, her eyes fixed admiringly o , 
light and elegant equipage a few doors above, when the 
horses took fright at something, and escaping from the haga, 
of the groom dashed towards her. So Was the 
movement that she stood paralyzed with terror; the frag, 
steeds were within ten steps of her, and she could not mop. 
in another instant she would have been crashed under the, 
feet—nay she was already sinking to the earth—whes , 
strong arm was thrown around her, and she was borne y 
the sidewalk. Ilalf fainting with terror, she looked Up at 
her protector. She would have thought the face 

over her—the dark eyes beaming light into her own—q, 
lip breathing such low soft words of tenderness and soothing 
into her ear—belonged to an angel, but for the moustacl, 
shading the curved lip; which certainly realised her idea 4 
a man, more than angel. If, however, she still cherishg 
any doubt as to his identity with the habitants of this long 
sphere, it was speedily removed when he inquired her sreg 
and number, and sternly reproving the careless groom, why 
had by this time recovered the horses—which proved to be 
his own—lifted her into the carriage, and followed himself 


If you and I had sat down to write a bur 
together, we could scarcely have beaten that, | 
think. It is a melancholy fact that it is the 
women who are the chief consumers of this trash, 
and not silly young girls alone, but well-tod 
matrons of mature years, are found by the thousand 
to buy and enjoy it, who never would, and never 
will, look into better books. 

I do not complain that women prefer works of 
fiction to other reading—that is an ordinance of 
nature—and subserves useful ends. Nor dol 
doubt that even books like these do some good, 
and manure the soil for a better crop to come, 
But sunt certi denique fines—aud I do wish—alas, 
it is useless wishing! for not one of these ladies, 
bless them, would get through five pages of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” or Bulwer’s “My 
Novel.” 








SONNET. 


Br W. B. Ranps. 


Tuov royal loveliness, my sweet, my own! 
My soul mounts trembling when it looks on thee, 
And from thy glory’s height, as from a throne, 
Me, all submiss, thou rul’st, who yet am free, 
ounting what men call bondage liberty. 
O love me dearly !—more than what is known 
Of lovers’ love, till life be overthrown, 
That life within life thou hast given to me, 
Deep as the sanctuary of the sea, 

Fathomless, tideless, by the winds unblown, 
Where sparkles its great emerald soul alone : 
Warm, raise, and bless me—so we twain shall be, 
Some day, one fruit upon Life’s golden tree, 
. Thou royal loveliness, my sweet, my own! 
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THE TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 


Towarns the close of the present month, a bill | 
will be submitted to the House of Commons, fora 
second reading, with the purpose of securing to 
Irish farmers what is technically known as Tenant 
Right. The subject has been discussed by suc- 
cessive Parliaments, and in successive sessions of 
the same Parliament, until it should be very intel- 
ligible to the public; yet from the statements of 
the daily press last year regarding this bill, we 
believe that few topics are more generally mis- 
understood. The tenure of land has been the 
cause of more great crimes in Ireland than any 
other temptation to wrong; and all writers on the 
subject admit the propriety of giving to farmers 
such length of leases as will enable them to expend 
adequate capital or labour in the cultivation of 
the soil. 

A considerable number of persons, however, 
have, or profess to have, great reverence for the 
rights of property ; and while they admit the pro- 
priety of long leases, they deny the right of the 
Legislature to interfere between the landlord and 
his tenant ; thus, as it seems, forgetting that the 
landlord’s claim upon the land is founded only upon 
the public good. Whenever the common interest 
requires the exercise of the power, the community, 
through their representatives, always limit the 
privileges of the property right. If it were possible 
to suppose a coalition, or conspiracy of landlords, 
to starve out the population by converting the 
entire surface of our island into a wilderness, the 
public good would require some intervention with 
that extreme right of property; and if it is ap- 
parent that any mode of holding or leasing land 
prevents that yield of produce which would occur 
by a better mode—we are justified in securing the 
real benefit of all parties. Nothing can be more 
obvious than the fact that land let on lease is made 
to produce more corn and provisions than similar 
land held at will; and to some extent the tillage 
of the land will be improved in proportion to the 
length of the lease. Tenantcies- at-will have 
become common in England, and the English land- 
owners have always respected the rights of oc- 
cupants——- with few exceptions, as a matter of 
honour, yet we cannot doubt that if England were 
farmed on long leases it would yield two millions 
of quarters of wheat more annually than in the 
average of seasons are now extracted from the soil. 

Even in.England, therefore, the question of 

is most important ; but in Ireland and Scot- 

its importance is enhanced by the heartless 
conduct of many persons who possess an almost 
uncontrolled influence over the tenantry. We do 
hot propose to consider the Scotch case at this 
time, although its details are domestic tragedies 
which few persons unacquainted with them would 
readily believe. The Lrish business is forced upon 
the Legislature, and was last year most grossly mis- 


represented by the leading organs of political 
parties in London. 

The report of the commission appointed by the 
Government of the day, now ten years since, to 
examine into the facts relating to Irish land, 
should have produced some alleviation of their 
pressure ere now. The intervention of the famine, 
the vast emigration, the operation of the encum- 
bered estates court, and other causes have presented 
but a wretched apology for delay. Successive 
Cabinets have “ played off and on” with the well- 
being of some hundred thousand families in a 
manner by no means creditable to the honesty of 
those statesmen who composed them. We grant 
at once that the subject has been often badly 
handled ; but the government of a great country 
should not leave standing ground for agitators upon 
a matter of common accounting and equity, as we 
shall show this to be. While we allow that some 
men may have wished to extract political capital 
out of the existing grievances, yet we allege that 
this is only a matter of opinion or of suspicion, 
while it is one of fact that the Administration 
neglects its duty in permitting the subsistence of 
demonstrable and proved grievances; and even the 
suspicion named cannot be attached to such men as 
Mr. Sharman Crawford and the present Marquis of 
Londonderry. They are neighbours geographically, 
but in general politics they take different views : 
while on this question their opinions are almost, if 
not entirely, identical, and their practice coincides 
with their opinions, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has long advocated the 
cause of the tenautry, and long exhibited the wis- 
dom of the landowner in the management of his 
own estate. We are not aware that he has any 
interest in the world except in land. His estate is 
beautifully situated in Downshire, on the southern 
banks of Belfast Lough. Having been well 
accustomed with the inconsistency of even avowed 
Radicals in their private transactions, we were 
curious to learn if Mr. Crawford's tenantry 
illustrated his principles. The fact was ascer- 
tained easily. The “agitator’s”’—for, of course, 
Mr. Crawford is an agitator on this subject— 
tenants were not merely satisfied with their land- 
lord, but rather proud of the connexion; and his 
popularity at home proved that he never forgot at 
Crawford’s Burn the arguments which he employed 
in Westminster. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry, although 
occasionally overbearing and haughty in his busi- 
ness connexions—for he was essentially a proud 
man—never failed, as occasion arose, to vindicate 
the “tenant right” of his country and province, 
both in Parliament and at Mount Stewart. The 
present Marquis, in the Commons and in his own 
hall, surrounded by his very numerous tenantry, 





| has made hearty recognition of the right which 
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they claim justly in their farms ; and although we 
have mentioned two prominent families, yet, to the 
credit of the Ulster landowners, it should be written 
that they have generally respected the property of 
the tenant sunk upon their estates. 

The unprecedented changes in the ownership of 
Irish land since the establishment of the En- 
cumbered Estates Court would justify some measure 
on this subject. Estates to the value of nearly 
eighteen millions sterling have been sold. The 
purchasers have entered upon possession in the 
conviction that they were entitled to do what they 
liked with their own. The former proprietors were 
not always able to pursue that course. We may 
be prepared, therefore, to hear of many differences 
of opinion respecting the character_and justice of 
ejectments. 

Mr. Pollock, of Glasgow, purchased a part of 
the vast estates belonging to the late Mr. Mar- 
tin, of Galway. Mr. Pollock is a highly estimable 
man in his commercial relations. His firm hold, 
we believe, a larger number of mercantile vessels 
than any other company whatever. They are also 
extensive landowners in Canada, where their house 
is chiefly occupied in the lumber trade. We do 
not suppose that Mr. Pollock seeks to forget that 
his grandfather was the industrious cultivator of a 
small farm, and that his sympathy might be 
naturally expected by and for the class from whom 
he sprung—because, we, believe, that his proceed- 
ings in Galway are founded upon the conviction 
that, by ejecting small farmers and reducing the 


number of holdings, he will elevate the character 
of his tenantry. At present we shall not dispute 
this point; but merely recal the former circum- 


stances of the estate. The late Mr. Martin, we 
presume, never paid for the erection of a single 
cottage, house, or office house upon his estate. 
We do not suppose that he expended money in the 
clearance, drainage, or fencing of his fields. If 
any exception occurred to the general rule of the 
tenantry doing all these works, they would not 
materially alter the case, being only exceptions. 
And the connexion of the late proprietor was that 
of all his predecessors, namely, the receipt of rent. 
This connexion is materially different from that of 
English and Scotch proprietors. The latter pay 
for the improvements on their farms by valuation, 
at the close of their Jeases, unless the tenants are 
supposed to have had time to work out their value. 
The Martin estates in Galway were conducted on 
the common rule of the land. The tenantry have 
been generally left to build, drain, fence, and 
manure, as their capital or industry permitted. At 
the same time, these old proprietors recognised the 
expenditure, and made some allowance on account 
of it from the current rents. Thus the Irish land 
never let at an average equal to the rents of Scot- 
land, and the ejected tenantry always entertained a 
grudge on the subject. A new proprietor naturali) 
forgets these circumstances. He looks at his land 
and at his titles; and supposes that he has pur- 
chased everything. He does not pause to think 
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| by whom the cottages were built, or the bog and 


the hill rendered arable. 

The greater part of Ireland was farmed jn this 
loose way ; but the farmers and peasantry of Ulster 
considered themselves to be wiser men than their 
neighbours in the southern and western provinggs 
They enjoyed their tenant-right by the custom of the 
country. This right is the difference between the 
rack-rent of their farms, and the sums paid to the 
landowners. That difference is variable, and de. 
pends upon the state of the farmhouses and offices 
The rent itself is not a fixed charge, but varies 
with a regard, however, to the tenant’s portion jp 
the soil, Upon some large estates, this “ right” 
is restrained by a maximum, and is never allowed 
to exceed ten pounds per acre. Upon others, it 
is left to the merits of each case. Sometimes jj 
has been sold for forty pounds per acre, and ip 
other instances for five pounds. It is always re. 
stricted in its exercise by the landlord’s approval of 
the purchaser. He is not bound to take ever 
speculative purchaser ; but is allowed to rejects 
proposed tenant with whom he may be dissatisfied. 
He is not bound to do anything in the matter, 
except by the custom of the country—which is, 
however, so strong, that few landowners can extri- 
cate themselves from its requirements. 

We do not think that any satisfactory explane. 
tion can be given regarding the origin of this 
practice. It has descended from one generation 
to another through very many years. The settle 
ment of the province under James I. and VI. may 
explain its origin. Large districts were made over 
to “ undertakers,” upon condition that they should 
be “ planted” by a fixed population, within a given 
period. These men were unable to fulfil the con 
dition, except by the aid of their followers. They 
were glad, therefore, to escape from an ou 
which they could not meet, by accepting a gro 
rent which they would otherwise have entirely lost. 
These subordinate colonists secured their part of 
the arrangement sometimes by leases, renewable 
for ever; and a considerable part of the province 
is thus held. Others depended upon the acknow- 
ledgment of a fact which they believed could not 
be forgotten, and had no written certificate of its 
' existence. 

Within two and a-half centuries the land has 
been repeatedly devastated by civil war, and it could 
‘only have regained its old fertility, and been ren 
dered again habitable, by the capital or the labour 
of the tenantry. The landlords either had not the 
means of improving and enclosing the farms, 
of rebuilding houses, or they preferred not to risk 
their wealth on a soil subject then to the overflow 
of hostile and fiery neighbours. The origin of the 
phenomenon is, however, of less interest than its 
existence or its value. Its worth has been esti- 
mated at from ten to twenty millions sterling. 





existence is acknowledged by all classes. Farmers 
vequeath it to their families as a provision for 
vem. Creditors seize and sell it as part of the 





| assets of their debtors. Transactions in it always 
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with the knowledge of the landlord, who 

the purchasing tenant. No other pro- 

pert is more commonly advertised for sale ; 
and the business of farming has been thus con- 
dected for many generations without a written 


We give this explanation now almost in the 
which we employed soon after the issue 

of the Devon blue book, because last year the case 
was very grossly misrepresented; and when the 
recognition of this property was sought by a 
statutory enactment, the public were glibly assured 
in England and Scotlond, by persons who had no 
more interest in the affair, but rather less know- 
ledge than we possess, that the proposed law in- 
vaded the rights of property. Its postponement 
or its refusal is an invasion of the rights of pro- 
which can in no other way suffer violence in 

the matter. The expense of commissioners is 
utterly lost if their evidence is to be thus rejected, 
and the facts collected by them are to be entirely 


The law of the land is at present irreconcileable 
with the custom of the country. One of the two 
must give way; yet nobody acquainted with the 
north of Ireland supposes that the law as it stands 
could be enforced. The attempt is sometimes made 
successfully in isolated cases; but, as we have 
remarked, the landlords generally respect a custom 
which doubtless confers great iufluence over their 
tenantry, and affords the most ample security for 
the payments of their rents. Still, one or two cases 
occur annually in Ulster which display the opera- 
tion of the law, are scandals in their neighbour- 
hoods, and subjects of violent, and even virulent, 
discussion, as they deserve to be, in the local press. 

The last of these invasions of the tenant’s 
property according to law which we have noticed 
occurred in county Down. The tenant held a few 
acres of land, which he had within the memory of 
living men improved from a sterile state to one of 
fertility. He built the house and the barn. He 
made the drains. He formed the enclosures. He 
planted the fences. He did everything that had 
been accomplished; and he believed that he had 
achieved a certain property in the land. Every- 
body also, excluding the landlord, believed that 
“the squatter” was correct in that opinion. From 
some cause he had offended the proprietor, or the 
agent, or the bailiff—or perhaps the entire flock ; 
and he was served with a notice of ejectment. The 
tenant regretted his expulsion, but claimed his 
Compensation. It was refused by the landlord, 
and the process was carried into Court. An attempt 
Was made there to justify the ejectment upon the 
exeuse that the tenant had cut and sold turf from 
the es ate illegally ; but that failed utterly. The 

were all clearly brought out. The judge 
etpressed his regret at the state of the law. He 
€ven requested the landlord’s agent and attorney 
b endeavour, if possible, to obtain compensation 
the tenant. Still, he held that he must pro- 
Rounce in law for the ejectment; and even the 





lawyer who was employed to enforce it seemed 
utterly ashamed of his case. Is this a state of the 
law that can be enforced justly and prudently ? 
When a judge on the bench regrets the inconsis- 
tence of his decisions with equity and honesty, the 
time must have arrived for the Legislature to attempt 
their reconciliation. And it is useless to fall back 
on rights of property, which are no better than 
that held by Shylock. 

The arrangement common in Scotland of leasing 
land for a fixed period, with covenants regarding 
buildings, may be preferable to the Ulster system ; 
although, if the latter could be faithfully worked, 
its practice might be advantageous; but that is not 
the present question. We are in the position of 
the Premier and the Sub-Secretary at War, neither 
of whom would advise the sale of commissions in 
the army if they had to organise a military system 
“ab initio ;” and yet who feel that the present 
scheme, and those who are concerned therein, can- 
not be cut off, like excrescences, without compensa- 
tion. The opinion seems to be perfectly con- 
sistent with justice and reason. The gentlemen 
who have bought commissions in the army are 
entitled to all that they purchased, although the 
system is objectionable; but, upon the same 
ground, if the tenant-right system be objectionable, 
the tenants are undoubtedly intitled to com- 
pensation. 

The class of men interested in the question 
labour in sun and rain, in summer and winter, to 
build up their little properties. Money to them is 
the result of toil. They have no rapid means of 
courting fortune by the change of a market, for 
they are generally small farmers, holding, in very 
few cases, one hundred acres—in comparatively 
few even fifty acres, and on the average of their 
number probably not above twenty-five acres. 
They live on those small farms, because they are 
invariably wrought by the members of their 
families. They are, as a class, industrious, sober, 
and often intelligent. The late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry stated in the House of Peers that they 
regarded their farms as savings’ banks. The state- 
ment was correct; and it is also true that the 
tenants of the present Marquis may look 
upon them in that light with perfect prudence. 
The deposits are labour early and late—the cold of 
winter and the sweat of summer—years of careful, 
exact, and rigid thrift. The deposits are often 
more than that—the produce of the looms; for 
many of the small farmers of Ulster are also linen 
weavers, who pursue, in the leisure of agriculture, 
the labour of manufacturing operatives,—of the 
needle—for the embroidered muslins and robes of 
Glasgow, now one of the largest branches of 
business in that active city, are chiefly stitched by 
the daughters of small farmers and peasantry in 
the north of Ireland. There is many a stitch in 
those tenant rights, which some of our writers 
heartlessly propose to sacrifice to their own crotchet 
work, and they call it political ecouomy. ‘The 
economy and the industry of generations have been 
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invested in the accumulation of the fenees, and | question belongs to tle social class of subjecis 
houses, and well-tilled fields in the rural districts of | that may be styled moral legislation, for it relates 


Ulster. ' 
A similar custom has not existed in any other 
district of Ireland; but nearly the same practice 


| 


to common honesty. Not a useless place 5, 
abolished by the Parliament without concedj 
compensation to the holder. The immoral hoidj 


of throwing the entire expense of improvements | of property in man was paid for by the Parliament 
upon the tenant has been pursued. Leases, how- | of Britain when slavery was abolished in the Weg 
ever, have been more common, especially in | Indies. The injudicious sale of commissions jg 


Leinster or Munster, than in Ulster; and they 
have been frequently of adequate duration. A 
Tenant Right Act, or a Land Leasing Bill, or 
whatever other name may be bestowed upon the 
remedy, requires two classes of clauses—the first 
for the past and present; and the second for the 
future. The first will interest chiefly the farmers 
of Ulster and of some other districts where their 
custom prevails. The arrangement of their affairs 
will be complicated, and, perhaps, difficult. It may 
even require another commission to fix the value of 
their “ right”—its present selling value. Some 
Jandlords have restricted it to a sum under £10 
per acre. That sum cannot be exceeded on these 
estates: and it may not be reached in many in- 
stances. In some districts it could not average 
that amount. In others it might be in excess. 
The facts could not be reached without a valuation; 
and that could not be effected well, except by per- 
sons acquainted with the different localities, and 
after the lapse of a considerable time. The work 
is not even required in a burry. 

When it is done, the mode of payment follows. 
The settlement could be deferred or present. The 
latter would be simple in character, onerous to the 
landowner, and not advantageous to the tenant. 
A deferred payment would fix the relative present 
value of the rent to the “right.” Thus, the latter 
valued at £10 would give 10s. per annum at twenty 
years’ purchase. In ordinary circumstances nobody 
would give £10 for an annuity of 10s. during 
twenty years, and we do not employ the figures 
with that view; but where the current rent was 
30s., a right valued at £10 might be considered 
worth 10s., and the rack-rent 40s., of which three 
parts belonged to one, and one part to a second 
person. The landlord might redeem the remaining 
fourth by a reduction of 10s. for twenty years; 
or it might remain as one-fourth of the extreme 
rent that could be obtained for the farm, and 
which the tenant might sell to an approved pur- 
chaser at the highest offer, not exceeding twenty 
years purchase, which he could obtain. Some 
arrangement of this nature seems to us the 
most decisive. It would place all existing claims 
on a clear basis, and for the future enable all parties 
to proceed upon an intelligible plan. The act of 
last session restricted the claims for past improve- 
ments to a narrow circle of years, and a fixed class 
of work ; and it only provided for their setttlement 
upon the ejectment of the tenant. It admitted a 
right which the Government wanted courage to 
enforce ; and it is easy to see that a crafty person, 
by easy advances in the rental charged, might soon 
obliterate the tenant’s claim and property. The 





the army is to be met by compensation, if it eve, 
be abolished. Surely the injudicious investment of 
money in land, if it be injudicious for the investor, 
although profitable to the State, is not the only 
property for which Parliament cannot, or will not, 
find a remedy. 

When the past has been cleared away, the 
future has to be secured. The propriety of lo 
leases is so apparent that we would support a lay 
to render them essential to every case of leasj 
land for agricultural purposes. We could defend 
that course upon the simple reason of the public 
good. The land of the country has passed into 
comparatively few hands through the influence of 
legislation ; and the latter proceeds upon the sup. 
position that it provides for the public good. The 
nation has an obvious interest in the skilful and 
successful cultivation of the soil, as the ordi 
means of averting famine, and employing labour in 
reproductive work, and of supplying food on the 
best terms. For these reasons we institute laws, we 
protect property, and we punish its infringement. 
For the same reason we should secure long leases 
to farmers, based necessarily upon some such 
covenants, not too stringent, as science may prove 
to be necessary against the abuse of the soil,—for 
a man’s land may be as readily overwrought and 
underfed as his horse or ass, with nearly the same 
consequences to the owner. 

A morbid feeling in favour of leaving everything 
alone pervades some coteries of politicians, who are 
extremely active in endeavouring to prove the pro- 
priety of an unhealthy competition, where the needy 
are always left to struggle with the powerful, who, 
if they were prudent men, would also be the 
wealthy. This class oppose all legislation on the 
topic, saying, “‘ Let every man make his own bar- 
gain.” They have had their say, and been defeated 
on many other points; and they will be overthrown 
on this one also, because they contend for immo 
rality in theory, and impolicy in practice. 

The Trish bill of last session proposed to establish 
a number of future claims for improvements upon 
the ejectment of the tenant, until a fixed period had 
passed away. In that period it was presumed that 
he could work his capital out of the land, and be 
reimbursed. It even contemplated the execution 
of certain improvements without the consent of the 
owner. Considerable caution is requisite in this 
matter—for it would be unjust to allow a tenant 
to carve and cut his landlord's property at his own 
will, and then resort to him for the payment of 
“whimsical” alterations. Upon that point, however, 
we have no particular reason to be afraid. 

A good combination of the duties of farmer 









wner conveys the idea that the latter will 
and keep his land in good arable condition, 

ing houses, forming drainages, fences, and 
roads, and leaving only to the cultivator the abso- 
Inte outlay for tillage. This is the idea—-appa- 
rently not realisable in Ireland, or even elsewhere ; 


end as the work must be done by somebody, if the | 
full resources of the country are to be elicited, the , 


islature is bound to place uopn a definite footing 
the relations of landowner and tenant, in order, 
among other matters, to withdraw the slightest 
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his property. The creditors, doubtless, wanted 
money; but if the “feu-duty,’’ or perpetual rent, 
had been valued at twenty-five years’ purchase, or 
four per cent., and the buyer or feuar had been 
required to pay in cash twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. of his purchase, obtaining a similar deduc- 
tion from his annual payments, the original owner 
, would have experienced little difficulty in obtaining 
a large advance upon the balance, and the result 
might have left to ruined families a surplus now 
utterly lost. The operation would have been easy 





2 on! 
! ” cause for those fearful crimes and unlawful combi- | and plain. If a farmer had bought upon perpetual 
nations that every now and then cast disgrace upon | lease his farm for an annual payment of forty 
>» the the island. Another session of Parlianient will | paunds, its value, at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
| not, we trust, be allowed to pass without ample | would have been £1,000; and if the condition of 
a lay iustice being rendered to the subject—not the only | sale had required him to pay one-fourth, or £250, 
“asing one connected with land which requires amend- | in cash, his future annual payments would have 
efend ment. | been reduced by one-fourth, or to thirty pounds. 
ublic The Chancellor of the Exchequer is fond of | No difficulty would have occurred on general cases 
| into direct duties; and a moderate tax on the vast | in obtaining a loan upon this security equal to 
re of wastes of land maintained by many gentlemen in | two-thirds of the amount, or 2500; and thus secur- 
sup. Scotland, especially for game preserves, would be a | ing to the creditors at once nearly twenty years’ 
The popular, and, for a time, a productive source of | purchase of a high rental—more than they have 
and revenue. An alteration in the game laws is | generally obtained. 
nary evidently requisite for the sake of morality in An Encumbered Estates bill for Scotland has 
ar in England, where poaching is the preface to many | been mentioned as a remote possibility—although, 
the crimes, and among others, in extreme cases, of | we believe, no difficulty exists in effecting sales 
, We frequent occurrence, to murder itself; while the | when land is not restricted by entails ; but here, or 
enactments for the preservation of game have | elsewhere, in compulsory or in voluntary sales, we 
always contributed to the destruction of food. An | have no doubt that more money would be realised 
admirable opportunity has been lost in Ireland of | by feuing than by any other transfer. Legislation on 
forming a class of small proprietary, or yeomanry, | land has much work to do and to undo; but if it 
in the sale of estates under the Encumbered Estates | would settle for once and for ever, in the present 
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Act. An alternative of sale by feuing, or perpetual 
leases, at a fixed rate, would have secured a higher 
value to the exposers, and an independent class of 
farmers to the state. In all forced sales, we hold 
that all opportunities should be afforded to the 
owner of obtaining the largest possible return for 





year, those necessities of Ireland, whose existence 
impoverishes the country, and mars the industry of 
its agricultural population, converting it often into 
apathy or conspiracy, a great boon would be con- 
ferred on them, and upon us all, if ever justice can 
be rightly named a boon. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 


Tuis report has been discussed iu Parliament, since | never proved. He was tried for cowardice. 
our first notice of its contents, with considerable | 


bitterness. The Ministry committed a blunder in 
the selection of commissioners. Unlike Diogenes, 
they were on the look out for convenient men, and 
uuwarily stumbled upon two honest men. The 
accident has occasioned much anxiety to officials ; 
and non-officials, who are the larger number, should 
extract all the benefits that may be pressed from it. 





If 


he had been fairly tried and found guilty, the evi- 
dence would only have proved that be was incapable 
of being an admiral; and it would be equally 
rational to subject a bishop to capital punishment 
because he cannot preach well, as an admiral to a 
similar doom, because he feels nervous at the pros- 
pect of death by fire, sword, or water—either 
alternative being within a few inches during a sea 
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We make large allowances for inexperience, and | fight. A coward has no call to eat the bread of an 
would not hang a man only because he is incompe- | admiral, and a dotard bas no moral right to ecele- 
tent for the place into which, by money and pat- | siastical revenues; but we are not all born Hectors, 
ronage, he has crawled; although poor Admiral | and some of us have a greater dread than others 
Byng was, through the wisdom of our ancestors, | of bayonet stabs, or broken bones, or crushed sculls ; 
shot uvon a charge of incompetence, that was | and yet cannot help it. The world has room and 
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work for us all, if we could only get into the right 
places. Therefore the punishment of incapables 
should be dismissal; but our Government make it 
honours and pensions. After all the censure 
passed upon their conduct in this respect, it may 
only be a refinement of cruelty; for these dis- 
tinctions have drawn more eyes to the unfortunate 
holders than would have been turned to them, if 
their friends had not placed candles on their pillory, 
sufficient for an illumination. 

Some of the statistics regarding great coats, 
rugs, and other woollens quoted in our first notice 
of this report of tragedies, involve no less cruelty 
than stupidity. The latter may be dismissed as a 
man’s misfortune, but the other is evidently his fault. 

The evidence collected by the commissioners 
conclusively proves that in no period of the first 
winter in the Crimea did any real deficiency of 
bedding and clothing exist for the army, if the 
stores had been emptied with adequate rapidity. 
The clothes were in bales, while the men were 
dying from starvation in rags. Defective transport 
is alleged as an apology; but we hold that the men 
would have walked down for a blanket, or a rug, 
and a great coat, even after severe work, if they 
had known that these necessaries could have been 
obtained for the journey. Mr. Archer, the Com- 
missariat officer employed principally in the 
Quartermaster’s service, stated that in his depart- 
ment no difficulty could have occurred in thus 
clothing the army. He was unable to say whether 


difficulties would have occurred in any other de- 


partment. A person engaged in the military 
service is expected not to know anything out of 
his own department. Inventive and suggestive 
men are discouraged. They do not advance. 
Genius is thus crushed and disciplined into a dull 
routine. The machine, like any other bit of 
mechanism, can perform its duty; and can do no 
more. It is unable to meet an emergency, for it 
has no elasticity. Mr. Archer was probably a good 
clerk—indeed he appears to have been a man of 
more than a fair average mind for the service; yet 
knowing, as he must have known, the deplorable 
scarcity of clothing among the men, and the very 
inconvenient glut in his ships and stores, he never 
suggested the expediency of intimating to the 
regimental officers that the men could come down 
in parties, put on a great coat, wrap a blanket 
round them, and return. 

The army were always over-wrought and some- 
times under-fed. Their position was badly selected. 
A German writer said very truly that the alliance 
secured for the British army the post of honour at 
Alma and at Inkermann. He adds that they had 
the larger portion of the work. Their lines ex- 
tended farther and were more exposed than those 
of the French; for their basis was Balaklava, and 
the line over which supplies had to be carried ex- 
tended for seven miles, exposed to the attacks of 
the enemy. He adds that no homogeneous army 
would have been distributed in a corresponding 
manuer. 





It is probable that General Sir De Lacy Evans ro. 
ferred to this circumstance, in that letter to 
Evans which he mentioned in the House of Com. 
mons on the 3rd March last, when charged }, 
Lord Claude Hamilton with advising: Lord Raglan 
on the evening of Inkermann, to change his POSition, 
and even to ship his soldiers, leaving the guns agg 
the French on the soil. ‘This advice was y 
remarkable, and General Evans did not fully ey. 
plain the matter at the time; yet he admitted the 
offer of certain counsel to his General-in-Chief 
only capable of explanation by references which he 
objected to make in public. Sir De Lacy Evans 
is a brave man, who has never been charged with 
the desire to flinch from danger. He evinced his 
superiority to fear by, in some measure, disobeying 
commands, and returning, a sick man, from the 
ship on which he was lodged, to fight at Inker. 
mann, when the report of firing reached his cabin, 
It is probable that he insisted then upon that more 
equitable distribution of the work which occurred 
subsequently, although after the winter had passed, 
and a large number of our men had been destroyed 
needlessly. It is also probable that Lord Raglan 
had correspondence on that topic not yet disclosed, 
lest it should injure the alliance. 

The leading facts in the evidence adduced to 
Sir John M’Neill and Colonel Tulloch establish the 
opinion that our men might have done the work 
without incurring the disease which thinned their 
ranks so rapidly, and left many hearths gloomy, 
and hearts in this land sad, from many deaths— 
gloomier and sadder than they would have been 
if the missed and mourned had perished in the 
battle’s heat, stemming in their fall the despot on 
his way, and securing the safety of their country, 
instead of dying to disgrace its administration. 
The inedical and regimental officers all assert that 
the prevalence of salt rations, and the scarcity of 
fresh, caused a large proportion of the sickness. 
We have already seen that fuel of any description 
was not easily obtained. The want of fuel un 
doubtedly aggravated the sufferings of the men, 
and we can perceive no reason for serving out raw 
and salted meat in their circumstances and position. 
The salt meat might have been boiled at Balaklava, 
or, if that operation was impossible there, it could 
have been prepared by the navy. It must have 
been supplied cold, but could have been warmed 
with a less expenditure of fuel than was necessary 
for cooking the mess from its original state, while 
cold meat is preferable to raw when those who are 
to be supplied want fire. 

The beef, in many instances, appears to have 
been not only salt, but too salt. The contractors 
had spared no expense in providing salt for their 
flesh. Beef is considerably dearer than salt, and 
therefore the latter is rubbed into the former with 
ardent energy, and pays for the work. 

Ridley, of the Grenadier Guards, considered “ the 
salt beef so salt that it was totally unfit for humaa 
food,” and “the men threw away consi 

quantities.” Lord Frederick Paulett, of the Cold 
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dream Guards, “ made repeated requisitions for | is, for three mouths.” Mr. Crosse, the surgeon of 
the 11th of Hussars, says, “ sore legs became fre- 
_ quent, for several of the men were absolutely with- 


fresh mest for the sick, but was rarely able to 
obtain even one-third of the quantity applied for.” 

was for the sick, and the healthy were, of 
course, salted themselves by the quantities of that 
geasoner which they were expected to swallow 
with their beef. 
eincide almost ipssissimis verbis in complaining of 
the salt meat. Colonel Walker, of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, believed that the men suffered 
very much indeed from being so long on salt pro- 
yisions. The 42nd regiment threw away consi- 
derable quantities of salt meat, until they obtained 
vegetables. The 79th regiment also threw away 
salt rations, and the Quartermaster-General had to 
bury them. ‘* They never,” says that functionary, 
“throw away a scrap of the fresh meat.” Much 
of the sickness in the regiment is attributed to the 
use of salt provisions. Quartermaster Sinclair, of 
the 93rd regiment, learned that the scorbutic 
tendency among the men was attributed by the 
medical officers “ to the long course of salt provi- 
sions.” Colonel Griffiths, of the Scots Grays, is 
“satisfied that he has lost many men from their 
being unable to eat the provisions served out to 
them ;” and “a great portion of the salt meat, 
especially the salt beef, has been buried, because 
the men would not eat it.” They believed that it 
produced diarrhoea. The Scots Grays are remark- 
able for their personal strength. They formed, on 
their departure to the Crimea, a body of splendid 
horsemen. Perhaps a finer corps could not have 
been found on earth of their number. They were 
strong in limb, and it may be supposed in stomach 
also. The food supplied to them must have been 
very detestable before these strong men buried it, 
and submitted to be buried themselves from want. 
The gradual fading away of energy under this 
treatment must have been a sorry spectacle. The 
men and horses cut and trode out for themselves a 
path of ruin, backwards and forwards, through and 
through the Muscovite horsemen at Balaklava; 
but both men and horses were starved to death. 
The contractors conquered those who subdued the 
vast hordes of northern horsemen, among whom 
they disappeared for an instant, always emerging 
again at the point which they sought. Dr. Brush, 
of this regiment, attributed the cases of scurvy to 
want of proper diet, and exposure to wet and cold 
and fatigue. The exposure is necessary in cam- 
paiguing ; but those who may read this deplorable 
tale should remember that, during December and 
January, when the men had no change of clothes, 
the stores were glutted with all necessary articles, 
within a mile or two of their tents—for the heavy 
cavalry were then stationed near to Balaklava ; 
yet Dr. Cooper, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, says, 
“the sick were lying without mattresses or blankets, 
oa empty bags and mattingon the bare ground, which 
was continually damp; and the men on duty had 
“0 means of changing their boots or any other 
portion of their dress, for their valisses were kept 
upon the transports to the end of December—that 


All the dragoon officers examined | 
better revert to the subject and finish that topic. 





out either boots, flannels, socks, or shoes—in fact, 
nothing to change when wet.” He attributes 
scurvy to the long continued use of salt meat: and 
bad, even nauseous, as the salt meat was, we had 


We may, however, go over the entire roll of 
medical officers, who all join in attributing scurvy 
among the men to the long continued use of salt 
meat. Dr. Linton, the Deputy-Inspector-Geuneral 
of Hospitals, expresses the same opinion very 
decidedly. Dr. Walsh, surgeon, R.N., was in charge 
of the Royal Marines, who were stationed above 
Balaklava. He ascribes the diseases arising from the 
use of salt meats to the wantof anti-scorbutic articles 
of diet, which are usually furnished on board-ship— 
such as vinegar, lime-juice, raisins, and peas for 
soup—and to the want of fuel, which compelled 
the men to eat their food in a half-cooked state, 
and sometimes altogether raw. The number of 
Royal Marines landed from the 30th September, 
1854, to the 31st March, 1855, was 2,000, of whom 
2,486 were put upon the sick list, showing that a 
number of the men must have been there twice, or 
oftener ; while the sick are usually four to five per 
cent. of the forces. This statement justifies the 
clamour, as some men call it, that has been raised 
on the provisioning of the army. The nation found 
men, and the men at great expense became soldiers 
—at greater outlay still they were transported 
three thousand miles, to do the severest and worst 
work that the country can ever require for its sake 
by its sons. They were there abandoned to the 
incapacity of highly-paid officials ; and left to rot 
in distress and sickness from the want of wisdom 
to open bales of woollens, and give men clothes 
when they called for them: and from the want, 
not of figs merely, but of onions and raisins. They 
had passed the land of currants and raisins. ‘The 
Commissariat could have had no difficulty in 
obtaining any supply of these fruits that was 
requisite. They had passed the land of onions; 
and an active agent at Gibraltar, aided by the British 
Consuls in the Spanish ports, might have collected 
any tonnage of onions. A good green-grocer was 
wanted to save the army, and he was not supplied. 

Mr. Brown, of the Rifles, found that “the 
almost total absence of fresh meat, and that when 
supplied of inferior quality,” must have “ conduced 
to disease.” Mr. Young, of the 63rd, attributed 
the sickness to the want of vegetable food, and the 
continued use of salt provisions A little lime- 
juice, or a few onions and raisins again, might 
have preserved to us many gallant men of the 63rd. 
Mr. Furlong, of the 42nd Regiment, blames the 
long use of salt provisions, and the want of 
vegetables, for the scurvy prevalent among his 
men. Mr. Hearn, of the lst Foot, could obtain 
no fresh meat for his men when the cholera ap- 
peared among them, even in November, and he 
believes that comparatively little sickness would 
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have occurred among the men except for removable | 
causes. The want of fresh meat and vegetables is | 
said by him to have been the chief cause of | 
disease. We noticed in last number the vast | 
assortment of woollens that were left useless at | 
Balaklava through the winter, and yet | r. Hearn 
says, that for the hospital during November he 
could obtain, after repeated application, no extra 

lankets. He had seventeen on the 20th Decem- 
ber, twenty on the 11th January, twenty-four on 
the 12th January, twelve on the 20th February, 
and twenty on the 9th March. ‘The sick of the 
lst Royals were, meanwhile, perishing from starva- 
tion, in small tents, while blankets, the buffalo 
robes, the pelisses, the marquees, bought with the 
people’s money, and forwarded by the Government, 
lay in heaps of obstruction at Balaklava; yet the 
Government have showered honours, pensions, re- 
wards, upon the responsible parties, in return for 
our dead and disabled men. Mr. Mathers, a staff- 
surgeon, who had charge of the general hospital at 

Jalaklava, is certain that if the men had received 





a good supply of fresh meat and vegetables, they | 
would have been able to resist the other causes of | 
| 4th division, found at one time 200lbs. of uncooked 


disease—over-work and under clothing. 

Dr. Anderson, staff-surgeon, has no doubt of the 
opinion stated by the preceding witness, and at- 
tributes the prevalence of scurvy, to the long use 
of salt rations, without sufficient change of diet, or 
a supply of vegetables. Captain Carter, of the 
63rd Foot, states that from the time of the regi- 


ment landing in the Crimea to the 20th of January, 
they only received one sack of cabbages, and two 


sacks of «nions. The sickness in his regiment 
could not be attributed to intemperance, for on the 
heights the men had no means of obtaining drink. 
Major Barker’s artillerymen were left without any 
vegetables for four weeks; but they were more 
fortunate, subsequently, and obtained a supply of 
fruit and vegetables. Mr. Protheroe, the surgeon 
of the C troop of artillery, had a number of sick 
men whom, during all December, he was obliged to 
feed entirely on salt meat, although it was an im- 
proper article of diet. He had no mattresses for 
his men, and few blankets. He could not, there- 
fore, treat them properly ; and what was the result ? 
‘Short and sad.” “ Few Recovered.” Few, in- 
deed, could recover. In circumstances where 
strong men perished, weak men necessarily died. 
The 14th and 39th Regiments landed late in 
the winter. They were supplied with blankets, 
buffaloe-robes, and warm clothing, as they passed 
from Balaklava. They were not sufficiently long 
on salt rations to affect their health. They have 
had comparatively few sick ; and these circumstances | 
explain the cause, exactly as there have been com- | 
ratively few sick during the past winter. Mr. 
Dumbreck, of the Royals, bad an entirely different 
experience. His regiment had a great deal of 
scurvy, which he attributes to the long use of salt 
provisions without a supply of vegetables, and he 
charges the great amount of sickness chiefly on 
this defect—for the men had not been intemperate, 
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because among other checks they could get notbj 

more than their rations to drink. A partial Maing 
liquor law was, in other words, enforced. Major. 
General Eyre speaks of the condition of the men 
under his command as most wretched. The rations 
were irregularly issued. The men had not fuel. 
and often when they returned from the trenches 
they flung away their uncooked food. His censure 
applied to the period preceding the 20th January, 
1855, for after that date, a new Commissary. 


_ General, Blane, appears to have rationed his brigade 


with regularity. General Bernard confirms the 
statement of General Eyre. Colonel Garrett, of 
the 46th Regiment, had precisely the same com. 
plaints. He served at the siege of Burgos ; but 
the condition of the men was worse at Sebastopol, 
He had also been on the retreat from Burgos to 
Ciudad Rodrigo; but the men were in a far worse 
condition shortly after his arrival in the Crimea, 
“as to strength of body, clothing, and general 
appearance,” than the army were at the close of 
that retreat. The Peninsular experiences of suffer. 
ing were, therefore, eclipsed by those of tle Crimea, 
Dr. Roberts, the principal medical officer of the 


salt meat belonging to the G company of the 46th 
Regiment. The light company of the same regi- 
ment had once three days’ rations of salt meat 
uncooked. The men had no fuel, and no men to 
cet fuel. Dr. Roberts blames the want of fuel 
for much of the prevalent disease. It was a want 
that could only be overcome by great energy. It 
was, however, overcome in some instances. He 
mentions the officers of the 17th, 57th, and 68th 
regiments, and of the P battery, as having over- 
come the difficulty, and as a consequence their men 
enjoyed better health than some other corps; but 
when the roots of trees hecame the only fuel ac- 
cessible to the forces, their success in cooking 
depended greatly upon their position. Major Den 
nis sent 561 sick men from the 95th Regiment to 
Scutari during the winter, and of these 240 were 
reported dead at the period when the Commissioners 
made their investigation. He imputed this great 
mortality to over exertion and the want of any 
change of clothes. General Lockyer ascribed much 
of the sickness ‘to improper diet, especially want 
of fresh meat and vegetables.” The proportion of 
fresh meat issued during the latter part of No 
vember, December, and January, was very small, 
The 97th Regiment having landed in a heavy rain 
never recovered its effects. The men were never 
dry, and dysentery followed the exposure. 

We might occupy many pages in these details, 
but the answers of the medical gentlemen to the 
query “Has the issue of salt meat during that 
period been to such an extent as to affect the 
health of the men?—lIf so, state your reasons for 
this conclusion”—furnish distinct and undo 
evidence on the subject. Nine of these gentlemen 
think that the men’s health was not adv 
affected from this cause; and fifty-two answer the 
question in the aflirmative, with reasons. A fet 
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of the majority qualify their replies by saying that 
if vegetables had accompanied the salt rations the 
mischief might not have occurred. 
and perhaps greater unanimity cannot be expected 
from the faculty than occurred on this question. 
The nation has lost a large number of brave men, 
because they were fed upon salt meat until, like 
the Hebrews in the wilderness, they loathed their 
rations. The question was scarcely even a pecuniary 
one. Fresh meat might have been as easily pro- 
eared by the exercise of a little foresight as salt 
rations. The halffed animals of the East might 
have been even more easily procured alive than 
dead. They could have been driven to the camp, 
while their carcasses had to be carried. 

The medical officers also say that the preserved 
meats were found to be generally of good quality, 
and answered all the purposes of recently killed 
meat. We are unable to state the precise differ- 
ence between the price of preserved and salted 
provisions, but if the former were prepared upon a 
large scale, we do not suppose that it would make 
a crushing’ addition to the national outlay. In 
the Crimean campaigns, even if life were to be 
valued at the lowest possible estimate, namely, its 
cost, ten to twenty millions would have been saved 
if the men had received preserved instead of salted 
rations. We recollect the abominable exposure of 
deleterious packing upon the part of some Govern- 
ment contractor in the preserved provision trade, 
whose guilt was discovered fortunately before 
the vessels in which the evidence of its extent 
was stored for use, had sailed to a foreign station. 
This recoliection does not change our opinion that 
preserved meats should be used by the public for 
their servants, when they are placed in circum- 
stances similar to those of the army in the Crimca. 
All the casks of salted meat were not in proper 
condition. On the contrary, the contents of some 
of them could not be used. All were too deeply 
impregnated with saline matter. The mode of 
purchase almost secures inferior articles. The 
provisions for the army and the navy are obtained 
by contract. The lowest tenders accompanied by 
adequate security for their fulfilment are accepted. 
The contractors have reason to expect that the 
barrels, if once out of their possession, will not be 
returned. Some of them are foreigners, who have 
no other interest in the case than the money it 
yields. Therefore we are not astonished that the 
Price often rules the quality. Any known and 
respectable house in the trade would supply pre- 
served provisions at the fair rate current at the 
time, without the risk of soldered deceptions being 
passed over to the public; and if that were not 
secured, the Army and Navy could manufacture 
for their own use. 

The defence of the Commissariat department 
supplied by Mr. Filder, both in the evidence pub- 
lished by the Commissioners and in the statements 
which he has added since the blue book was pub- 

ved, 18 more complete than man rsons 
evidently expected him to produce. tie sechdden 


Doctors differ, | 
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that after he had formed a Land Transport Corps 
in Bulgaria, the scene of the operations changed, 
and the whole service was broken up. We, how- 
ever, presume, that the expedition to the Crimea 
was not altogether unexpected for some time pre- 
vious to its departure by the Commissary-General ; 
and that, if heretofore that official has not been 
expected to know anything of the country in which 


he is to be employed, hereafter some intimacy 


with its characteristics may be required in that 
department. Mr. Filder asserts that he had ade- 
quate transport for the forces in their position 
during the siege until the roads were rendered use- 
less. Abundance of transport animals were pro- 
vided at Constantinople and Varna; but they could 
not be brought to Balaklava when they were 
required; and if they had been there they could 
not all have been fed and foraged. A considerable 
supply of cattle had been bought on contract ; but 
the beasts of the country appear to be lean and 
small, and averaged only 200 lbs. weight when 
delivered in the Crimea last spring. The first 
interruption in the supply was caused by the storms 
of winter, when cattle-ships or steamers failed to 
make regular voyages, and the men were confined 
to salt rations. Vessels carrying live cattle can- 
not, of course, be expected at their destination 
with the regularity of a railway train; yet it is 
remarkable that the service of this army was very 
unfortunate. The narrow space within which it 
was cooped, and the want of any accommodation or 
space at Balaklava, certainly prevented the accumu- 
lation there of many herds of live cattle. They 
could not have been fed, and they would not have 
had standing room. ‘The breaking up of the roads 
rendered a vast increase of transport force necessary; 
and the steamer sent for horses and mules to Con- 
stantinople, when the worthlessness of the road from 
Balaklava became manifest, broke down. Several 
weeks were occupied in repairing its machinery, as 
might have been very reasonably expected; but, 
during this period, no other vessel was employed to 
execute its errand, and the men were obliged to 
carry their own stores—as, from the general failure 
of the officials to meet emergencies, was also a rea- 
sonable expectation. No doubt the British nation 
lost many gallant and useful soldiers who were 
required to perform most onerous military duties, 
along with those also of beasts of burthen, in 
desperate winter weather, over roads, not better, 
certainly, than bridle paths through Irish bogs ; but 
they were all killed by square and rule. We are 
to be comforted while mourning for the dead of the 
Crimea and Scutari by the thought, that their loss 
was officially correct, and their sufferings were all 
according to routine. 

When goods reached Balaklava, they could not 
be always, perhaps not often, landed. Cattle ships 
were kept as warehouses, at the rate of £2,000 per 
month, in cases where the vessels were probably 
not worth four or five months’ purchase; and it 
does not appear that any man ever thought of 
hiring the sailors who were idle on these transports 
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to perform the work which the natives of the East | meat, including all casualties and freight, only cog 


were unable or unwilling to accomplish. The cor- 
respondence between the Commissary-General’s de- 
partment and the Quartermaster-General’s officials 
became at one time rather satirical on that subject. 
Indeed, for an officer who must have seen the 
soldiers under his charge dying with uncommon 
rapidity, Colonel Alexander Gordon exhibited great 
powers of satire. 
desirous to shine as a smart writer than to save 
his men. When Mr. Filder complained that the 
Turkish drivers were inadequate for the severe work 
which they experienced in the Crimea, Colonel 
Alexander Gordon asks him why he placed reliance 
upon them after their break down in Bulgaria— 
for Mr. Filder had confessed that their conduct 
did not impress him favourably there. The answer, 
of course, is, that he had no expectation of winter- 
ing in the Crimea, until November. Even Lord 
Raglan had not decided upon the necessity of a 
winter campaign until the date, or nearly to the 
date, of Inkermann. The French obtained fair 
fame at the Malakhoff; but in the first bombard- 
ment, and the earlier part of the siege, they clearly 
broke down. Even if the accidents had been 
avoided which oecurred to the French batteries in 
the first bombardment, it is not clear that the 
Allies could have been successful; but it is still 
less clear that they would not have triumphed— 
for the Russians erected subsequently great works, 
and received immense reinforcements. Lord Rag- 
lan evidently hoped to take the place before winter, 
or expected to retire by sea; for he had not cer- 
tainly decided to remain there until a comparatively 
late period. A large portion of the losses must 
therefore be charged upon utter ignorance of the 
work to be done, of the country in which it was 
to be performed, and of the enemy’s resources who 
were to be overcome. No small portion, we can 
see, falls to the ill suecess of the French in their 
first efforts, and to the fact that, as has been shown 
by a German writer, the British army had more than 
its fair share, by a very great score, of the fighting 
and the work. The French road from Kamiesch did 
not fail in 1854. Their flank was always covered 
by the sea. They were fortunate until the last 
winter, and not profiting by our experiences, they 
have suffered terribly. It is fair to say that our 
Officials have read the lesson taught them last 
year, and provided for all emergencies that could 
be expected so well that the army has enjoyed 
better health than any similar number of British 
subjects at home. 

Returning to Mr. Vilder and his staff, we con- 
fess that he makes out a case of difficulty as to 
fresh meat—yet not one altogether insurmountable; 
and the commissioucrs have expressed their opinion 
on this subject in firm, but mild, language. They 
assert that fresh meat is cheaper than salt; but 
that the latter gives less trouble to the department. 
In reply to the statement that the loss of cattle in 
winter voyages deterred the Commissariat from 
employing sailing vessels, they say that the fresh 


He seems to have been more | 





5d. to 6d. per lb., and was cheaper than sajt. 
while, during winter, the cattle might have bees 
killed, and the carcasses shipped, as the Voyage 
was short. Their report on this subject possesges 


an abiding interest, and the subjoined extrag 
vindicates the “ right-heartedness” of their views 
on this subject :-— 


Wherever large armies have been collected, a tendency 
to diseases of the bowels has been manifested. These ar 
emphatically the diseases of the camp, and it is of the 
utmost importance that every precaution should be taken tg 
counteract that tendency. But experience has proved og 
many former, and some comparatively recent occasions, that 
the long use of salt meat increases both the number attacked 
and the proportion of fatal cases. The influence of improper 
diet is augmented in proportion to the constitutional depres. 
sion and predisposition to disease produced by other 
and in circumstances so unfavourable to health as those ip 
which the army in the Crimea was placed, by nature of the 
service, the season at which it was carried on, and the 
unusual disproportion of the numbers to the amount of work 
to be done, no practicable means ought to have been left 
untried to protect the troops from the injurious effects of 
diet—one of the few conditions of the soldiers’ existence 
which were absolutely within control. 

Regarded merely in a pecuniary point of view, irrespective 
of higher considerations moral and political, the most wastefal 
of all expenditure is the expenditare of men. There is hardly 
any conceivable price that it may be necessary to pay for 
what is required to preserve the health and efficiency of the 
soldier, that is not advantageously laid out. Every soldier 
has cost a large sum before he is landed in the Crimea fit 
for duty, and it costs a like sum to replace him. The value 
of the other considerations cannot be estimated in money, 
for they are above all price. But the highest price that has 
been paid, per pound, for fresh meat, including freight and 
casualties, was 5d. or 6d., and therefore less than the lowest 
price at which salt meat has been put into store in the 
Crimea; and if the casualties which, in the winter voyage 
from the Bosphorus, in steam-vessels, are variously stated at 
from fourteen to twenty per cent., had been double that 
amount, or even a larger proportion, that would not have 
been a sufficient reason for leaving the army without an 
adequate supply of what was necessary to preserve the health 
of the troops. 

Considering the preference which has heen shown, no 
only in the present, but in other campaigns, particularly 
those in the Burmese and Chinese empires, for issuing to 
the troops salt meat and bread, notwithstanding the alarming 
extension of diseases of the bowels which usually manifests 
itself in military operations, there seems reason to appre 
hend that the facility of obtaining and distributing the 
former description of supplies may not unfrequently have 
had an influence in causing too extensive a use of them. 


Vegetables, according to Mr. Filder, coud not 
be procured readily in the Euxine. Some cargoes 
were shipped in the midst of heavy rain, heated i 
the hold, and were useless. The ports of Asiatic 
Turkey afforded no available supply; and, altogether, 
we suspect that it was more difficult to procure 
them than to recommend their use. But im 
this mass of evidence we meet too many retreats 
upon duty. The duty of a high official is to fore 
see contingencies. If men may work like mos 
in the dark until they are trapped, superior Ur 
tellects and rewards for their exercise are 
Wherever a decision is formed to use salt meat 
large qnantities, the counteracting agents 6 
provided ; and an official of high rank should ascet 
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tain what can and what may not be expected from 
theresources of any region. Preserved vegetables 
coud have been easily ubtained from Britain, not 
of course after it was too late to bring them, but 
jn time. Onions, oranges, and raisins, could have 
been procured rapidly by one or two steamers in 
the Mediterranean ports, and the Naval Brigade 
on shore had a supply of oranges. Lime juice 
ars to have been deemed a medical requisite, 
although the Commissariat of the navy do not in 
analogous circumstances regard it in that light; 
but the military Commissariat must act as their 
redecessors, according to routine. Mr. Filder’s 
plea that his officers were inexperienced, were 
overwrought, sickened, died, in a place where they 
had not space for regularity, covers, we must say, 
minor deficiencies in detail. Failure in design is 
not so easily explained, but no doubt can be enter- 
tained that the Commissariat, with all its de- 
ficiencies, was better wrought than the Quarter- 
master-General’s department. The public will 
observe that the one is the aristocratic, and the 
other is the business section. To the oue, there- 
fore, the Government have awarded honours, 
pensions, profits, titles. To the other, respon- 
sibility only ! , 

The conduct of the regimental officers is men- 
tioned by all parties in terms of the highest praise. 
The attachment shown to the officers by the 
privates is the best evidence upon the subject. 
The testimony of the soldiers whose correspond- 
ence with their friends has been published at home 
is also most favourable to the general conduct of 
the officers. The nation has reason to be satisfied 
with the mutual dealings of the leaders and the 
soldiers in circumstances of difficulty, privation, 
aod trials unparalleled in our military history, 
except, perhaps, by the horrors of the retreat froin 
Cabul ; for we do not believe that the sufferings of 
the army commanded by Sir John Moore in the 
retreat to Corunna, where it closed a dark period 
with a brilliant victory, like a gleam of sunshine at 
the close of a gloomy day, suffered nearly the same 
amount of over- work as Lord Raglan’s army 
before Sebastopol, from November, 1854, to the 
end of February in the last year. The nation 
may be proud of its army, whose conduct should 
lead us to continue and enlarge the measures 
adopted for the mental and moral improvement of 
the men. We have no object to procure which a 
vicious soldiery alone would serve; and the Rus- 
sian war has conclusively shown that intellectual 
progress in the ranks will not render soldiers more 
yielding in the crush of battle, or in the labours 
and sufferings of the trenches. Many officers pur- 

d necessaries for the men with their own 
money. The expenditure of some of the principal 


officers of regiments in this particular must have 
been large. Their horses were employed in bring- 
ng up food and stores to save their men. And 
some of them, as has already been mentioned, 
exhibited energy and inventive genius in helping 
the men to convert their poverty and resources 
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into the utmost value that they would bear. They 
also contributed by sharing, not only their means 
to some degree with their men, but also in a con- 
siderable extent the sufferings of the winter, fo 
lighten the dark passages to the grave, which the 
trenches proved to many soldiers. 

The condition of the Naval Brigade during the 
winter, and the evidence of Captain Lushington, 
R.N., their commander, distinctly proves that the 
sickness of the army originated in a removeable 
cause, and the deaths were consequently homicides, 
which a Seotch jury could not call “justifiable.” 
The first six words of Commander Lushington’s 
evidence condems the entire policy of the camp— 
“THE MEN HAVE BEEN VERY HEALTHY.” These 
are his words—the first six in his evidence. They 
throw us back on our poor six thousand graves, 
filled prematurely. They bring to the memory all 
the homes of Scotland, England, and Ireland that 
have been made houses of mourning by incapable 
officials. These very healthy sailors mock and 
reproach us for our dead soldiers, who fell, not in 
battle, with their country behind and their foes 
before them, but pined and shivered to death in 
the stern discharge of duty under cold and hunger. 
Let us see how Commander Lushington preserved 
the health of his men :— 

In the end of January, or beginning of February, got up, 
in addition to an hospital hut, another with a stove, in 
which the wet clothes of the men were hung up to dry. 


The period named was the crisis of winter’s frost 
and snow; but the additional hut was carried by 
the sailors. Commander Lushington tells us how 
he managed to get up huts, at the same dreary 
period :— 

In the latter end of January, or beginning of February, 
sent two-hundred men to Balaklava, who carried up a hut 
and erected it the same day for the purpose of a lavatory, in 
which the mea were required to wash themselves regularly. 
He has no reason to believe that the men did not keep 
clean all along. Besides the inspections by the officers of 
their respective ships, there was a petty officer in each tent, 
one of whose duties was to see that the men in his tent 
washed themselves and kept themselves clean. Has seen 
men naked to the waist breaking the ice for the purpose of 
getting water to wash their bodies. 


The sailors must, therefore, have been in a hale 
and hearty state, while the soldiers were dying in 
filth, starvation, and want, without a change of 
clothes, and often not more than one worn blanket, 
among mud; and yet the seamen were obliged to 
carry their own rations, and do a large amount of 
work. The manner of their management is thus 


described :— 


Two men were set apart from each tent to cook, procure 
fuel, keep the tent and camp clean, &. The food was 
always properly cooked, and men returning from duty in the 
trenches never failed to find a properly cooked meal ready 
for them. They had as much rice as they wanted, but they 
did not seem to care much for it. They bad monthly ad- 
vances given them, and purchased various articles of diet for 
themselves, both in camp and at Balaklava, In camp they 
got ox-heads from the Commissariat butchers, and purchased 
soft bread from the French. From the 25th December, 
when the Commissariat failed to supply the rations, up to 
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the date when the Commissariat animals were transferred to | 


the Land Transport Corps, the greater part of the rations, 
and sometimes nearly the whole, were carried up by the 
men. They also carried up coals when roots could not 
readily be got, especially daring the time snow was on the 


ground. 
Balaklava, who carried the supplies half-way up, aod were 
met by a party sent from camp to convey them there. 


The regiments were unable, in many cases, to 
send adequate fatigue parties to Balaklava for 
supplies, owing to the over-exertions required from 
the men. They were in that position during 
November, and they continued to be weak-handed 
in February. If they had adopted the course pur- 
sued by the sailors, they would have preserved 
many lives, and secured the services of many sick 
men, so that in February they would have been 
stronger by probably ten thousand men, and Sebas- 
topol might have fallen a month before its time. 
The difference in their conduct originated in the 
distinction between their positions. Every sailor 
had two dry blankets in his hut, which he was not 
allowed to take to the trenches. Upon his return 
from the trenches, he slipped out of his wet clothes 
into the dry blankets. ‘The sailors had two pairs 
of boots or shoes, and generally several pairs of 
stockings. Captain Lushington sent to Constan- 


tinople for four hundred pairs of long boots. Lime- 
juice was issued regularly, except for a fortnight 
in December. The Admiral sent to them on several 
occasions supplies of oranges, and they had an 
average of thirty-five per man, exclusive of the 


sick. They were generally three nights in bed, 
and one in the trenches. ‘“ Merriment” was 
deemed to be a sanatory necessity in the sailors’ 
camp. They had foot-ball and cricket out of doors, 
and singing within. No mud was allowed to rest 
within their tents, and they had a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 

The soldiers often passed each alternate night in 
their trenches, caused by the vast number of sick. 
The partial disorganisation of the army was self 
caused. Sickness led to over-work, and over-work 
to sickness. They commenced upon a bad course, 
and each step carried them further into danger. 
The late Colonel Yea, of the 7th Fusiliers, was 
esteemed highly by his men, and he deserved their 
good opinion. After a soldier’s life, he died a 
soldier's death, not in victory—but doing all that 
man could accomplish to achieve it. He felt deeply 
for his men, and was willing to relieve their dis- 
tresses to the uttermost stretch of his means ; but 
he could not obtain any lime-juice, and then only in 
a very trifling quantity for the hospital, until the 
10th December, 1554, although the sailors had it 
regularly from the 9th October until the interrup- 


Colonel Yea commenced to procure any ; and for | with our army is simply extravagance ; and es 


the men on duty he had none until the 7th Febru- | 


ary, 1855. The Welsh Fusiliers is one of the 
regiments that were specially distinguished in the 
war, and Colonel Lysons, their commander, thus 
describes their arrangements for cooking :— 


Wood was obtained by organised fatigue parties, and 


| and some were purchased by him at Constantinople. 
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divided by the Qaartermasters. The parties were generally 
out from two to three hours, sometimes more. There hare 
been occasions when enough for cooking purposes was nos 
procured, but they were very rare. In the middle of 
November, commenced cooking by wings. Two men pe 


While the weather was bad he had 200 men at | division, or six per wing, were employed as cooks. Collected 


all the camp kettles that had been brought on by the meg. 
A draft from England brough’ some on the 22nd November, 
With 
these was able to have the cooking conducted after a littl. 
time in a satisfactory manner. There were, however, two or 
three days during snow-drift and rain that the fires could not 
be kept up. The cooking consequently could not be carried 
on. After this, he erected cover for the cooks about the end 
of January, who had previously only the shelter of a wall, 
Is of opinion, that from the middle of November, the health 
of his men has not suffered from defective cookery of their 
meat. The men returning from duty in the trenches, after 
the system of cooking above referred to had been established, 
found their meals ready for them ; and cooked food was seat 
to the men in the trenches. But previous to the middle of 
November, from deficiency of camp kettles, the men for the 
most part cooked each for himself in his canteen, aud daring 
that time, part of the meat was probably not properly 
cooked. 


Bad cooking appears to be a general, almost the 
universal complaint. All the medical men mention 
it. All the commanders of brigades and regiments 
refer to it. The evil incidental from the scarcity 
of fuel was aggravated by the want of cooking 
utensils. The soldiers had thrown away their 
camp-kettles on the march through the woods from 
Alma to Balaklava. Here we meet again the radi- 
cal error of defective means of transport. For 
some time after their encampment before Sebastopol, 
every man cooked for himself, and no order existed 
in the arrangement of this domestic detail. The 
regimental officers might be gallant and generous 
men, but they were not acquainted personally with 
camp life, and where a few gypsies might have 
succeeded, men of high attainments failed. The 
circumstance reflects upon the character of the 
service for foresight and that “ ready wit” expressed 
in our northern proverb “ they who take what they 
have never want.” 

Dr. Simpson, of the 17th Regiment, states that 
he took steps to have the rations of the men in his 
regiment issued twenty-four hours before they were 
required, and then steeped them in fresh water for 
scme time, and washed them out to extract the 
salt. The plan was very successful. ‘The men 
relished the meat better, and its influence in pro- 
moting scurvy was neutralised to some extent; but 
we have no evidence that this improvement was 
extended to other infantry regiments, or the 
scheme suggested in the camp, although theres 
scarcely a cottager’s wife in the East of Scotland, 
accustomed to salt fish, who would not have told 


. the men to steep their trebly salted beef before 
tion of two weeks which began near the date when | 


cooking it for food. The want of regular cooks 


pecially during a long siege, they might be more 
useful than in the field. 

The sailors’ camp was at hand, The officers 
must have occasionally penetrated within the circle 
of its clean and healthy tents. They were not i 


‘capable surely, of marking the difference betwee® 
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them and the “ mire-cum-mud” of their own men; 
set they appear to have borrowed nothing, for it 
might be infra dignitate of a military man to learn 
from only a sailor; yet the history of the campaign 

have been very different if the military Com- 
missariat had taken lessons from the naval before 
commencing practice in the Crimea. 

The medical officers of the different regiments 
have evidently given fearless and straightforward 
evidence to the commissioners. They were over- 

wered with work, harassed by defective medicines, 

ined by the want of shelter for their patients, 
and worn out with failures—necessary and un- 
avoidable failures—in their mode of treatment. 
They could not spare time for mutual consultations. 
They had not leisure to search Balaklava for the 
medicines, and pelisses, and woollens, that their 
numerous patients grievously required. One of 
them was sent on board ship for sickness. He 
found hundreds of bales of goods on the Paramatta, 
which the captain,. being ordered off the station, 
was exchanging to another ship. The surgeon 
was astonished to learn that they contained 
woollens, which he knew that they wanted long 
and sadly. He appears to have conveyed his dis- 
covery to the Commissariat’ in some excitement ; 
but they did not sympathise with his surprise in 
that quarter, for they knew thzt thousands of bales 
were trodden under foot in their stores, whose 
contents would have saved lives that were precious 
then to theix country—always to their families. 

We presume that the excessive demand for 
medicines had exceeded all the calculations of the 
purveyors—for it must be remembered that within 
six months all the Royal Marines doing duty on 
the heights of Balaklava passed once through the 
hands of their surgeon, and some of them twice, 
or oftener, while the average number of sick is 
four to five per cent.; yet the supply of medicines 
was small, and the requisitions for them were sup- 
plied in a tardy way that no circumstances, not 
even the appalling circumstances that occurred, 
can fully explain or justify. All the regimental 
surgeons and medical officers agree in this melan- 
choly particular. They were baflled utterly alike 
by want of food, medicine, and shelter. Men died 
before them by hundreds, who were only sick of 
utter negligence. The most common medicines 
Were often wanting in the general store, and the 
most essential in the circumstances could not be 
obtained. Mr. Wyatt, Senior Assistant-Surgeon 
of the Coldstream Guards, says that “the excep- 
tions would indicate the occasions on which my 
requisitions have been complied with.” When 
cholera appeared in his battalions he requested 
brandy, but was told that there was no brandy in 
store, while rum was equally good. Yet he found 
that the stomachs of the men would not retain rum. 
Mr. R. V. De Lisle, Surgeon to the 4th Foot, had 
his medicines doled out in infinitesimal proportions. 

the topic were not so exceedingly serious, we 
might suppose that Dr. Hall sought the conversion 
of his surgeons to homeopathy. Astringents and 
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opiates could only be procured in ridiculously small 
quantities, while dysentery and diarrhcea were filling 
the hospitals. Medical comforts for the hospital 
were equally defective. Mr. De Lisle obtained 
from the 20th to the 3lst of October neither sago, 
arrowroot, nor oatmeal. During November he 
was able to obtain only 5 lbs. of sago, 1 Ib. of 
arrowroot, but still no oatmeal. In December he 
procured 5 lbs. of sago. 1 lb. of arrowroot, and 
5 lbs. of oatmeal. This was the supply for the 


_ crowded hospital of a regiment during ten weeks. 


Dr. Crawford, of the 18th Regiment, could not 
obtain preserved milk for the treatment of diar- 
rheea, although he considers it an essential article 
of diet during that disease. The absence of pre- 
served milk in store is not very surprising; but we 
note the remedy for diarrhcea propounded by Dr. 
Crawford, because it may be useful out of the 
camp; for it may be presumed that milk gains 
nothing by its artificial preservation, and must be 
equally useful in its natural state. 

Dr. Simpson, of the 17th Regiment, seems to 
be a man of foresight, who made his requisitions a 
week in advance, and brought with hima 
supply of opium from Gibraltar. Mr. Dickson, of 
the 57th Regiment, was less fortunate; and his 
messenger from Balaklava often returned with half 
an ounce of the acetate of lead, or an ounce of 
laudanum, not unfrequently getting nothing at all. 
For medical comforts he was frequently indebted 
to the Zimes’ fund. The medical men of the Ist 
Battalion of Rifles sent frequently to Balaklava, 
and received as encouragement to return the dis- 
heartening answer, ‘none in store.” Mr. Hamilton 
Dwyer, surgeon, 34th Regiment, could not find 
astringents; although he asserts that with these 
medicines, such as kino, catechu, acetate of 
lead, the medicine bazaar of Stamboul was, 
and is, overstocked ; leeches, he considers a most 
essential adjunct in the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds close to joints; and, we should suppose, 
anywhere else, if inflammatory symptoms super- 
vene ; but they were not thought of as being at 
all necessary for the wounded. The abstract of 
the case is that ten medical officers report well of 
the supply of medicines in the circumstances, and 
thirty-six pronounce it bad, nearly all of them 
write very bad. ‘The majority against the hospital 
staff is large, looking to the dependence of these 
gentlemen upon their superiors for progress. We 
do not reflect upon the minority in the last sentence, 
because they may have been placed in better cir- 
cumstances than their contemporaries. Indeed, 
the public are indebted to the medical men for 
much of the information they possess—to them 
and to the regimental officers almost exclusively 
for the official revelations. Before passing from 
the medical officers, we extract the following 
excellent summary of the case from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Cooper, the surgeon of the 4th 
Dragoons :— 

I have no hesitation in stating that the army was sub- 
mitted to unfair usage, medically speaking. No effort ap- 


peared to be made to economise the health of the force. 
The unfair usage of the troops consumed their strength, 
depressed their vital powers, and dimiuished their numbers 
faster than the ranks could be reinforced from home; the 
natural consequence being that decreasing numbers were 
called apon to do the duty of the sick and dead, until at last 
the army all but resembled a body of invalids. Men were 
expected to struggle on in defiance of exhaustion and the 
laws of existence, as if, forsooth, they were endowed with 
imperishable vitality and possessed of never failing constitu- 
tions. A little forethought and prudent consideration, would 
have obviated the loss of thousands of valuable men during 
November, December, and January. Inthe months specified, 
soldiers were removed wholesale from the scene of usefulness 
by diseases which may be well classed under the designation 
preventable-—because they would not have occurred to so 
fearful an extent under favourable modes of iiving. Re- 
sidence in the Crimea having been decided upon, it was the 
duty of parties in authority to attend to certain essential 
points prior to placing men in a position to encounter wea- 
ther incidental to antumnal and winter months. Provision 
should have been made to feed the soidiers on wholesome 
food and in adequate proportion to their wants—to provide 
them with two suits of warm clothing and boots in the fall of 
the year, that they might be enabled to shift their garments 
80 as occasions required—to obviate residence under canvas 
during inclement seasons—to work men in proportion to 
their physical and numerical strength—to allow of a neces- 
sary amount cf repose and sleep—to issue fuel abundantly 
alike for cooking, personal warmth, and especially for drying 
clothes and boots—to furnish the means of personal ablution 
and the washing of linen—to grant the opportunity of con- 
verting raw materials into nutrative articles—and to supply 
the force with adequate land transport. The converting of 
soldiers into baggage animals added largely to the sickness 
and mortality, the men being required to wade through miles 
of deep tenacious mud, with heavy loads upon their shoulders, 
their constitutions being more or less undermined at the 
time by influences already animadverted upon. Such was 
the state of the roads, that the defective land transport was 
soon all but annihilated by the excessive exertion required of 
the animals to enable them to struggle through the awful 
condition into which the highways were reduced by incessant 
traffic daring the bad weather. The brute creation having 
perished under the circumstances, how was it to be expected 
that soldiers could undergo the same without suffering to a 
greater amount ? 


We remember that Dr. Andrew Smith published 
a long account of the medicines sent out to the 
army which seemed to be adequate for ordinary 
necessities, but the requirements of this army were 
unfortunately extraordinary. Dr. Smith’s consign- 
ments were doubtless made to Scutari. Dr. Hall, 
the principal medical officer in the Crimea, par- 
tially explained the deficiencies. Tie loss of the 
Prince, the delay in obtaining the regimental 
chests left at Varna, bad transport to the front, and 
delays and errors at Scutari in forwarding the 
medicines ordered, are assigned by Dr. Hall for 
the scarcity of astringents—and he might have 
said of everything else. The Scutari Apothecary- 
in-Chief appears to have been a man of easy-going 
habits. He was ordered to forward fifty pounds of 
opium on one occasion, and transmitted five pounds. 
Supplies of medicines much wanted in the camp 
were forwarded by the Medway without any inti- 
mation; and so they were carried back in the 
Medway to the Bosphorus and retransmitted a 
second time to the Crimea, where they were found 
after a toilsome search, in the ship’s hold. The 
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John Masterman was another ship with medicines 
which could not be extricated from the 
recesses of her hull until men who needed them 
were committed to the grave. The medicines sen 
by the Medway were shipped under a cargo of irop 
stoves, which were useless from the want of fys 
As medicines are not extremely bulky, Dr, Haj 
would have exercised a prudent precaution if be 
had sent a messenger to Scutari for the goods that 
he required, while after November the short stock 
of quinine and other anti-febrile drugs, was , 
reproach to the department. The subject was 
frequently brought under his notice, on some oeeg. 
sions even by Lord Raglan ; but, as bis represeg. 
tations respecting the wants of the men produced 
little amendment, he may have considered medicine 
almost unnecessary. It can only be available under 
conditions that were wanting in this unfortunate 
campaign. The medical arrangement certainly was 
not good, for the simple reason, that with available 
transports at anchor, abundance of the medicines 
required at Constantinople, and men willing to 
bring them, letters were sent to persons who could 
not, or did not, obey quickly or reply satisfactorily, 
even after adequate experience of their besetti 
sin had been obtained. If we may be allowed to 
judge from the tenure of Dr. Hall’s correspondenee, 
we should say that he placed more reliance on 
clothing, diet, fuel, shelter, than medicine chests 
for the health of the men. And he was right ; but 
when others neglected these departments, the 
necessity of activity in his particular office was 
rendered more urgent. 

The want of soft bread was deeply felt by the 
soldiers through the winter. The French had 
established bakeries and supplied their men with 
bread in the ordinary state. Our soldiers bought 
from them when they could, although the price 
was sometimes one shilling per lb. All the medical 
and military officers deplored the want of soft bread. 
The ration biscuits were hard and unpalateable, 
while the men had not the means of softening 
them. The supply of this want would seem to be 
an easy affair. Small portable ovens during the 
period in question were sold in London for a few 
shillings each, one of which would have produced 
bread for a company. A bakery at Balaklava 
might have furnished all the forces in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the port with bread, and the sick 
in hospitals. Bakers and flour might have been 
obtained from Italy or Malta, within a single 
month from the day when the want was felt. 
Ovens could have been erected without the sacti- 
fice of a very large capital. The French had sur- 
mounted the difficulties, and the English Commis- 
sariat might have heen equally energetic ; but thes, 
it was not usual, and thereupon it was not done. 
Even after the arrival of Sir John M’Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch, when the latter gentleman, acting 
upon the experience which he had acquired @ 





actual campaigning, had an oven built, he could 
not get it into operation. Mr. Filder was w 





to his hard and musty biscuits, and could not g# 
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the ovens into working order even after he had 
ordered soft bread from Constantinople, commenced 
its issue, yet felt that it could not be continued 
during the warm months. The correspondence on 
ail the subjects involved confirms the idea that the 
Commissary-General has not power equal to his 
resposibilities. He is expected to meet every 
demand, without the meaus of ordering vessels or 
securing transport. The formation of the Land 
Transport Corps has, in some measure, met one 

of the evil; but nobody will read all the 
letters from and to Mr. Filder without feeling that, 
whoever hereafter may be called upon to occupy 
his position, should possess authority, second only 
to the Commander-in.Chief, over a numerous corps, 
employed for his department. 

The Quartermaster-General’s department, under 
General Windham, may have been useful, but 
during the period to which the report refers it was 
obstructive. The employment of dashing and 
probably gallant officers in the management of 
blankets and great-coats proved to be a fatal failure ; 
and the éntire stock got into a state of obscurity, 
that in any London warehouse would assure 
bankruptcy in six months. 

The charges against Earls Cardigan and Lucan 
have not been fully met in the papers which 
these noblemen have published. The Light 
Cavalry Brigade was stationed for some time at 
Inkermann, seven to eight miles from Balaklava. 
The Earl of Cardigan possesses a yacht, which he 
had lent to a friend, who by one of those happy 
accidents that often favour the brave, brought the 
vessel to the Crimean coast at the season when it 
was more comfortable to sleep in its cabin than in 
a bell tent in camp. The noble Earl, by the 
acquiescence of Lord Raglan, enjoyed the boon 
that the winds had brought him, and did not sce 
all the calamities brought upon the chivalrous 
light cavalry. 

When the roads became impassable, the Com- 
missariat officer for the brigade, Mr. Crookshanks, 
could not procure transport for the hay rations to 
the horses. The entire weight was 12 pounds of 
barley and 10 pounds of hay for each horse daily. 
After the great storm of the 14th November, Mr. 
Crookshanks could not maintain his transport. He 
brought the matter under the notice both of the 
Earl of Cardigan and Earl Lucan, who could not 
allow a single horse to be moved from the front to 
bring up the rations requisite to keep the animals 
in life. The horses of the Light Cavalry were 
thus starved to death. ‘Their rations became less 
by degrees, until they averaged 2} pounds of bar- 
ley per beast per day. The reason of this perverse 
refusal to permit the horses to carry their own 
food has never been made very clear. It may 
have been deemed politic to maintain the appear- 
ance of a large cavalry force near Inkermann, after 
the battle, to frighten the Russians; but that 
prying people were not likely to be taken in by 
scarecrows and the skeletons of horses, which re- 
@ured ultimately to be led down to the vicinity 
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of Balaklava, while some of them died by the way. 
The Earl of Cardigan has been appointed Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, after the Light Brigade had 
been unhorsed under his command. 

The number of horses in the artillery and cavalry 
in October, 1854, is given in the following table, 
along with the deaths from sickness to March, 
1855 :-— 


Heavy Cavalry... 1,055 
Lost by sickness 493 
Light Cavalry ... 1,161 
Lost by sickness 439 
Artillery 2,832 
Lost by sickness 1,190 


These figures exclude the losses by casualties, 
which were numerous. The sickness appears to 
have been distributed with some approach to 
equality. It was 47 per cent. in the heavy cavalry, 
38 in the light cavalry, and 42 per cent. in the 
artillery. 

The Earl of Lucan incurs severe blame on this 
subject from some of his officers. Colonels Doug» 
las and Shewell both say that they were not per- 
mitted to send the horses for forage at a time when 
the starving animals “ate straps and other articles 
within their reach,” and “ actually gnawed the hair 
from each others manes and tails.” This wasa 
refinement of cruelty which the Earl of Lucan 
must have known and must have permitted. We 
know of no possible apology for the two Earls, 
although the Government and the Horse-Guards 
must be better informed, as is to be expected offi- 
cially, since they have both been promoted; but 
as thirty horses would have provided forage to the 
entire number, no officer should have remained in 
their position under orders that prevented him from 
supplying the means of keeping the animals in life. 

The Earl of Lucan has a separate difficulty, 
Major Wardlaw, of the 1st Dragoon Guards, did 
not lose a single horse after he obtained cover for 
the animals; but that was not procured until the 
middle of January. The 5th Dragoon Guards did 
not commence huts for horses and men until the 
20th January, and finished ina month. The horses 
of the 4th Dragoon Guards did not get under 
cover until the month of February. Colonel Derby 
Griffiths, of the Scots Grays offered on the 14th of 
November to get his men to erect cover for their 
horses if he could give them any encouragement 
to believe that they would remain where they were 
for a considerable period, and Earl Lucan, he says, 
threatened to arrest him for his suggestion; but if 
it had been adopted, the Colonel of the Grays 
believes that many horses would have been saved. 
A month afterwards orders were issued to make 
cover for the horses; but the men were then 
occupied in carrying biscuit to the front, and the 
work could not be done, until Colonel Griffiths 
employed five French soldiers at his own expense 
to erect huts. They had them completed by 
middle of the month. Colonel Griffiths had appli 
at the commencement of the mouth for the assi 


ance of some ship carpenters, through 
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Scarlett, who conveyed the request to the Quarter- 
master-General, who probably transmitted the 
document to keep the company of his blankets and 
pelisses—out of mind because out of sight. 

The Earl of Lucan intimates that he threatened 
to arrest Colonel Griffiths on some other ground 
not very clearly defined. We have no reason to 
doubt the assertion of the Colonel that the dif- 


| 


ference with the Geueral originated in his applica- | 


tion for permission to erect shelter for his horses 
and his men. He states, indeed, that the “ fracas”’ 
occurred in the presence of Colonel Hodge, Lord 
Paulett, and other officers. The threat, under 
these circumstances, was in bad taste. What 
officer could venture to suggest an improvement, 
with the knowledge that the Colonel of the Grays 
was threatened with a court-martial in the end, 
and disgrace in the meantime, for recommending 
the obvious precaution of putting horses under 
cover at the approach of winter ? 

The two noble brethren in arms and in law 
flared up, like rubbed lucifers, at this evidence 
and report; but they have not effaced the impres- 
sion made by them upon the public mind: and the 
nation is astonished, although the Parliament has 
hitherto been silent upon the subject, that the 
Ministry found means for their promotion with 
accusations hanging over them resembling that of 
Colonel Derby Griffiths. 

The return of tha noble Earls to their country 
has been succeeded by tolerable harmony among 
the cavalry. We have not heard more of arrests, 
or threatened arrests, among the leading officers. 
Previous to that event little scenes seem not to have 
been entirely uncommon; and when the leaders 
were habitually at daggers-drawing, the subordinates 
could scarcely hope to avoid the contagion. The 
first and second officers may have obtained promo- 
tion for coming home. Events, apparently inex- 
plicable at first, turn out to be perfectly sensible 
measures when unravelled. 

The cavalry suffered from the want of nose-bags 
for the horses, and ropes for fastening them. Sir 
Edmund Lyons manufactured a number of nose- 
bags on the ships: but some of those latterly sup- 
plied appear to have been small. The possibility of 
obtaining ropes seems not to have entered the 
minds of the superiors. We suppose that “it is 
not the practice” for the Commissariat to supply 
ropes, 
dent persons, were lost for the “ ha’porth of tar.” 

We have not attempted to analyse the evidence 
against the quality of the boots and the clothing 
supplied to the men, but the Report affords melan- 
choly proof that the contractors may supply cheap 
articles, but their quality is inferior. The boots 
were generally too small. The men’s fect swelled 


by exposure, and against that accident provision 
could not be expected. But the soles of the boots 
separated from the uppers in the coliesive clay of 
the Crimea, and reflected very little credit upon 
the manufacturers; while their clothes were inferior 
for wear to those of the French. 


| 
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THE ROADS. 





The green coffee was a prevalent subject 
complaint—and nobody can be astonished wit, 
that circumstance. It might be termed a senseless 
and unfeeling blander ; but Commissary-Generg) 
Filder says that coffee is always issued in the gree, 
state to secure its purity. Upon the same pringj. 
ple flour should always be issued in its harves 
state of wheat in the ear, to prevent intermixture 
Some officers assert that the green coffee, badly 
prepared, was injurious to health. In the circum. 
stances, it must have been extremely trying to 
patience and temper. The idea of soldiers, we 
from the trenches, endeavouring to crush 
coffee between two stones for their breakfast bever. 
age, resembles double refined cruelty. It migh; 
have been avoided by rations of tea, which js 
apparently preferred to coffee in any state by the 
soldiers, or by the issue of ground coffee in canis. 
ters, even at the risk of a little chicory—which 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty considered 
to be rather an improvement than otherwise 
even if the civilisation of the Commissariat could 
not extend to the production of essence of coffee, 
which admits of being almost instantaneously pre. 
pared where fuel and water abound, and mar be 
obtained in tolerable purity by purchase, or mann- 
factured in a very honest state at the sight of the 
public officers. 

The failure of the road from Balaklava to the 
front appears to have caused the first difficulties, 
while, thereafter, everything got into a state of 
intolerable confusion and profuse extravagance. 
The different Commissary officers were left to 
jostle each other, and struggle for their goods at 
the landing places without discipline or order, 
Main strength prevailed, and the largest party 
were always best served. After the roads became 
impracticable, nobody seems to have dreamed of 
crossing the slough of despond by any other means 
than those our first parents might have employed. 
It is a libel on their high intelligence to suppose 
that they could not bave done better in the cir- 
cumstances than their scientific descendants. The 
foolish policy was pursued of sacrificing every 
consideration, and all the sick men, to the want of 
the day. When anarmy ina fixed position becomes 
too weak to care properly for its sick its strength 
must fail daily. We understand then that the 


candle has been lighted, and is burning rapidly at 


The sheep, as often occurs with improvi- | 








both ends. As the sick were exposed to every 
imaginable want, they died; and new sick meu 
followed more rapidly than their places could be 
supplied from home, or from the Mediterranean 
stations. The shores of the Euxine abound with 
timber, and as the army numbered many mea 
intimately conversant with colonial life, it was 
said then, and may be thought now, that the kind 
of way known in America by the expressive title 
of a corduroy road might have been formed. As 
the packages were all light, and could have been 
reduced to bales of less than half-cwts., the engr 
neers might have constructed a system of 

haulage along a frame-work resembling the 
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electric telegraphs, which are familiar to the eye of | and the position. 
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If he had been supported by a 


travellers by railways, and of strength proportioned | numerous staff of able officers, his efficiency and 
to the probable burdens ; although, of course, in a | gallantry as a general would have probably 
land where nose-bags could not be obtained, or were | achieved rapid success; but his foree was too weak 
not procured, for the horses, and where even ropes | for the work; the calamities of November were 
could not be had to fasten them, or nails for their | unavoidable, and unprovided for; the officers of 
‘the staff were not prepared to meet them, and, so 


shoes, or coals for the cavalry forges, blocks and 
tackling were entirely out of the question, while 


far as this evidence and report show, no man 


pobody in authority appears to have been possessed | capable of acting out of the common routine, and 


of the inventive genius, or the talent for adaptation 
to circumstances, displayed by Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday. Every man was made to 
bear his own burden in the most primitive style, 
after the fashion of John Bunyan’s inimitable hero, 
and with very nearly the same results as he became 
familiar with in the first instance. 

A large amount of physical strength would have 
been saved, and the work would have been done 


meeting exigencies by unusual means, occupied an 
influential position in front. The regimental 
officers were obviously powerless. The Balaklava 
division, under Sir Colin Campbell, were maintained 
in better heart and strength than any other portion 


of the army; but it was said by some parties that 


much more cleverly, if the burdens had been passed | 


over one or two miles of ground at a lift; for two 
thousand labourers would have covered easily three 


miles of the worst'road, even for small packages of | 


20 Ibs. each, and passed 4,000 lbs. an hour with 
little more exertion than would have been requisite 
10 sustain them in a comfortable degree of warmth. 
Wood for firing, and prepared timber for the huts, 
might have been obviously passed by one-half of 
the number of men with expedition. ‘The entire 
quantity of timber issued to the different regiments 
from the Ist December, 1854, to the 30th April, 
1852, from the store at Balaklava, was 52,590 
boards or planks, and 11,829 pieces of scantling ; 
in all 71,719 pieces. From two to three thousand 
labourers would have passed the entire quantity in 
a few days, in the way which we mention; and 
none of them would have been much deeper in the 
mud than each soldier was obliged to sink at every 
step of his weary pilgrimage. The same absence 
of contrivance and co-operation, most probably, 
exisied in digging trenches; and explains in some 
measure the over-work to which the men were 
exposed. They were furnished with tools of the 
worst possible quality that could pass inspection by 
the store-keepers, whose leniency to contractors 
saves labour to themselves. 

Lord Raglan appears to have been more over- 
Wrought than any other man in this army. His 
memoranda to different parties evince some dis- 
pleasure and great earnestness; but he was too 
goodnatured for the class of people around him. 
Among efficient servants, or energetic officers, he 
would have formed an admirable employer and a 
most successful general; but he obviously wanted 
some of the late Duke of Wellington’s leading 
qualities. He was beloved, but he was not feared; 
yet it is necessary in the world that a man should 
be capable of inciting fear when an absolute neces- 
sity occurs for the exertion of that power. He 
was deeply concerned for the welfare of his army, 
and we have no doubt whatever that he died, like 
many thousand men, from over-exertion—in his 
Case aggravated by a deep sense of responsibility, 
greatly increased by the peculiarity of the alliance 





they were laid up in lavender. The report of the 
work accomplished by them refutes that idea; and 
their superior condition can only be traced to 
superior care and organisation. 

The magnitude of the subject adequately explains 
our desire to direct the public mind to the facts 
ascertained and published. The safety of the 
nation requires the employment of intellectual and 
scientific men, not only as regimental, but especially 
as staff officers. A business without competition, 
supported by capital to any amount, may be con- 
ducted by inefficient men, careless of profits; but 
in common circumstances it would be quickly 
shivered. Our military system wrought on during 
peace without exhibiting its weakness ; but when 
this strain was put upon the machine, it was saved 
from ruin only by the irreproachable courage and 
endurance both of the men and of the officers, and 
at a frightful expenditure of lives and even of 
mouey. 

The two commissioners, Sir John M’Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch, merit the gratitude and support 
of the army and of the nation. They have been 
repaid as yet with scurvy treatment by the Govern- 
ment, whose acts were condemned in advance by 
the evidence and report furnished by those whom 
they employed. The appointment of a new military 
commission to inquire more closely into the details 
furnished by the commissioners to the Crimea, is 
only intelligible upon the ground that proceedings 
will be taken against some parties, if the second 
inquiry produce a similar report, or upon the sup- 
position that the Government want for themselvss 
and their friends the second-rate shelter to be 
erected in this clumsy manner. The latter suppo- 
sition is believed generally out of doors, and it 
reflects very little credit upon our administration, 
while its members should fee] that no report by the 
new military commission can exonerate them, or 


neutralise the censure that is attached to their . 


conduct—for it is not said that they should have 
inflicted punishment upon any parties in conse- 
quence of this evidence, not, we believe, taken upon 
oath, or without a full and fair trial; but that 
they should not have inflicted honours, pensions, 
promotions, upon men so deeply implicated as 
several men are in the deductions from the inqui- 
ries of the Government commissioners. The new 
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military commissioners, who have lost a month in 
preparing to meet, who have never assembled yet, 
and who are evidently not desirous to begin their 
work, may prove the perfect innocence of the sus- 
ted officers ; but they cannot prove the wisdom 
of the inculpated statesmen. They cannot show 
the propriety and prudence of rewarding men upon 
whoma grave suspicion rests in advanceof their trial. 
This part of the case—that, namely, against the 
Horse-Guards, the Ministry, and whoever covers | 
and rules them, cannot be changed by any opinion | 
at which the new commissioners may arrive. They 
are a contrivance merely to postpone and smother | 
popular indignation, and they will not be successful. | 
Peace was foreseen looming in the distance, and | 
it was hoped that amid the flourish of trumpets | 
consequent upon the birth of an Imperial baby, the | 
betrothment of the Princess Royal, and the pro- 
clamation of peace, the past would be forgiven and | 
forgotten. Nay, but in needlessly torn and bleeding | 
hearts, in silent and in vacant homes, the past may be | 





forgiven but it cannot be forgotten; while these 
minor events—a truce, a birth, and a marriage— 
move the nation very little even upon the surface 
Vengeance is sought, not upon men, who may haye 
been only incapable, but upon a system which jg 
murderous. Vengence on the system is requisite 
to prevent a repetition of the past : for while a fee 
eager cosmopolitans imagine now, as they thought, 
said, and wrote in 1851, that a lasting peace jg 
secured, we have no doubt that the Czar imitates 
Festus, and, uneasy at the arguments prepared for 


his use, sends us away until he have a more cop. 


venient season. As to Festus, so we trust that to 
the Czars, this season will never occur, but it is our 
interest to guard against the convenience of 
despots, and to afford no temptation for a crusade 
of despotism against the liberties and independence 
of mankind. We may have handed this contest 
over to our school-boys ; but let us not also leave 
to them the bandages in which we have been 
swathed during the first chapter of its history. 








WARNUNG: A POEM FROM GOETHE. 
By W. R. Ranps. 


At the last day, when doom loud-trumpeted 
The end of earth and all it holds is saying, 
Each shall account, a high behest obeying, 


For every idle word that he 


hath said! 


Ah, how will’t fare with words unnumbered, 

In which, through all thy silly, coy delaying, 

I still have sought thy love with endless praying, 
When the loud summoning blast bursts round thy head ? 
Therefore, beloved one, let thy conscience hear ! 

Bethink thee how thou hold’st me in suspense ; 

Let not, for worlds, the worst that may befall ; 

For if my vows, where love o’ermastered sense, 
Must be recounted by me, one and all, 

Sure the last day will stretch into a year! 





TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL ENDS IN CREATION.* 


From the earliest dawn of science the volume of 
nature has presented material of deeply interesting 
reflection to the philosophic mind. The most 
cursory observer has been arrested by its varied 
scenes of beauty and sublimity, and in the con- 
templation of its mighty processes and powers the 








admiring spirit has glowed with all the fervour 
of poetical enthusiasm. Captivated by the more 
striking aspects of the scene the mind is prompted 
by its own irresistible workings, to make a closer 
inspection, to seek an explanation of its secrets, 
to classify its phenomena, and, rising from the pat- 
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ticular to the general, to construct a scheme of 
geience. Investing the external world with its 
own forms, man finds in it a meaningand significance 





intelligible only in the light of his mental laws, | 
and he goes forth in eager quest of the interpreta. | 


tion. Discovering a correspondence between his 
own mind and the universe by which he is sur- 
rounded, he constructs a system of necessary trath 
out of the harmony existing between the order of 
nature and the intuitions of the human conscious- 
ness, carries with him into every dark recess 
and perplexing labyrinth the torch which he has 
thus enkindled, and in its pure light perceives that 
all created things are full of Deity, and that the 
universe itself is a gorgeous temple illumined with 
the divine presence and glory. 


Although, however, the philosophic spirit, when 


rightly exercised, is that by which the rationale of 
the argument is elaborated, the evidence itself by 
which the divine existence aad perfections are 


established, is patent to all intelligent observers, | 


and does not depend for its effect on any recondite 
scientific speculation. That evidence is to be found 
in the universal order that obtains in every depart- 
ment of creation, and on the special adaptation of 
means to ends, not only in the structure of organic, 
but, to a large extent, of inorganic nature. ‘The 
metaphysics of Theism may be comprehensible in 
their full extent only by the initiated few; but the 
materials of the argument are accessible to the 
humblest peasant as well as the most profound 
philosopher. The formule of natural science, in- 
deed, must be reasoned out by those who, with 
microscypic eye, have explored its hidden processes ; 
but the applications of the formulw can be grasped 
by the common intelligence of mankind. Enough 
for all the purposes of the argument, if men will 
only open their eyes on the world without, and on 
the no less wondrous mechanism of the world 
within. The proofs of design in nature are beyond 
all calculation. They do not rest on a few experi- 
ments, carefully devised and with difficulty repeated. 
The study of years is not required before their 
import can be made known to a few, while the 
majority must remain ignorant of the doctrine, or 
take it upon trust. There are difficulties, no doubt, 
with which all the sciences have to contend; but 
the marks of contrivance that form the language 
in which the sublime dogma of the Divine existence 
is written fill earth and skies. They exist alike 
in the object perceived and the percipient mind— 
in the hand that fashions, the ear that hears, and 
the lungs that breathe. They are found in the 
bones of extinct races, and in the habits of all living 
things. To the reflecting theist, the “ world’s 
unwithered countenance” is bright as at creation’s 
day, and reflects as clearly its Maker's image. 

It is no mean proof of the value of an argument 
that its force has been acknowledged by the most 
enlightened of our race from the first moment of 
recorded time to the present day. The simple 
mention of the Old Testament will s t numer- 
ous passages in which the natural glories of the 
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world, and its various adaptations to human well- 
being, are held forth as clearly manifesting the 
Divine perfections, We find the obvious purposes 
and contrivances prevailing on every side mentioned 
by the most celebrated writers of Greece and Rome, 
as evidences of a creator and governor of the uni- 
verse. Socrates, according to the narrative of 
Xenophon, discourses with great intelligence on 
the wisdom exhibited by the collocations of the 
parts of the human frame, and on the provision 
so beneficentiy made for mankind by the con- 
stitution of nature; and the greater part of the 
second book of Cicero, “De Natura Deorum,” is 
occupied by a statement of the admirable arrange- 
ments of the visible world in proof of an over- 
ruling Providence. It is not because the argu- 
ments employed by these, and other ancient 
philosophers, are more convincing than those of 
the moderns, that we thus refer to them, but 
because it is of importance to bear in mind that 
the appearances of design which everywhere 
abound, have really had the effect of raising the 
minds of men whose means of acquiring knowledge 
differed most widely from our own—men whom 
we canuot think of without reverence—to the 
existence of an intelligent cause of all things. 

The argument, from final causes, as it has been 
termed, may be pronounced in all respects the 
safest, as it is the most cogent on behalf of the 
Divine existence. The application of the term 
“cause” here is peculiar, but it has been too long 
sanctioned by custom to allow the expectation that 
it will speedily be discarded, even although wo 
should gain considerably in perspicuity by adopt- 
ing other expressions to convey the same meaning. 
Every one sufficiently understands what we intend 
to convey when we announce that the circulation 
of the blood is the final cause of the valves of the 
blood vessels—that the variation of the seasons is 
the final cause of the obliquity of the earth’s 
axis, and that the graminivorous or carnivorous con- 
stitution of animals is the final cause of the res- 
pective forms of their teeth and feet. The term, 
as thus employed, really implies no more than is 
implied by the term “ design.” Observing thatevery 
natural arrangement has its relations to other ar- 
rangements, and that every physical effect has its 
dependencies and uses in reference to others, and 
discovering, that in every relation so universally 
and immutably observed some particular end is 
answered, some particular object served, we are led 
to the further idea of design and intention, and 
come to the conclusion that the end which has 
been answered was contemplated, that the object 
which has been attained was designed. The argu- 
ment from final causes, as generally viewed 
might be exhibited in some such form and manner 
as the following: —1. There are countless instances 
of adaptation in the objects and events with which 
we are conversant. If, with Paley, we borrow an 
example from the eye, in its relation to light, we 
shall discover, not merely 1 the most 
delicate and beautiful, but also involving some of 
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the highest principles embodied in the science of 
optics. It were vain to deny the existence of these 
adjustments. They exist everywhere, and in many 
of them the end is great and glorious, possessing 
an obvious and valuable importance in the estima- 
tion of all intelligent beings. 
manifestly imply design. 


2. These adaptations | 
Here we not only pro- | 


ceed upon the assumption that every effect must | 
nected with the preceding views is the doctrine of 


have a cause, but we do more—we recognise in 
the cause an aptitude to stand as the antecedent of 
a particular phenomenon. Conclusions of this sort 
were, indeed, maintained by Hume to be unwarrant- 
able, because neither demonstrable by reasoning nor 
deducible from experience; but his argument has 
again and again been met with greater or less 
elaboration, both on the part of older and more 
modern philosophers. Enough to say of it, with 
Stewart, that the opinions we form of other men, 
nay our belief that other men are intelligent beings, 
are founded on this very inference of design from 
its effects. Intelligence and design are not objects 
of our senses; and yet we judge of them every 
moment from external conduct and behaviour with 
as little hesitation as we pronounce in tle exist- 
ence of what we immediately perceive. 3. The 
step from the existence of design to that of a 
designer is easy and necessary. Design presents 
itself to our understanding, not as a separate 
entity, but as the attribute of an agent. ‘This 
universal frame, therefore, is not without a mind. 
There is a fountain of life not unintelligent and 
dead, a living, intelligent, and personal Deity. 4. 
We discover in the universe a unity of design, 
attesting, in so far as nature can attest, the Divine 
unity, while the phenomena alike of the material 
and mental world attest the manifold perfections 
of the great first cause. Jn reference to each of 
the Divine attributes, evidence equally appropriate 
and unquestionable is furnished by an endless 
accumulation of particulars. Ilustrative examples 
abound everywhere, at once fitted to carry our 
convictions and awaken our adoring gratitude. 5. 
The attributes of the Deity are characterised by 
infinite perfection. Whatever comes under our 
cognisance, indeed, with reference to creation, con- 
servation, and design, is limited, and on this ground 
it has been argued that corresponding limitations 
should be ascribed to the supreme being. But 
such reasoning betrays the narrowness of the 
ground to which the sceptical philosophy would 
confine the operations of the human mind. If we 
feel warranted merely to ascribe to God a power 
commensurate with the works of creation and pro- 
vidence which he has already accomplished—-why 
believe that the sun will rise to-morrow ? Educing 
the infinite from the finite, we think of Deity as a 
being who has created innumerable worlds—the 
light of whose power and glory shines afar through- 
vut the universe, and our minds naturally ask where 
is the limit to that power whose products are so 
brilliant and amazing? Who can set bounds to 
that goodness which flows exuberantly as far as 
the eye can see or the imagination conceive? And 
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how can we think of the landmarks of that wisdom 
from which have flowed, and are still flowip, 

adaptations of countless number and of incalculy 
ble excellence ? It is in this view, and proceed. 
ing in perfect accordance, with the venerable laws 
of mind, that we are constrained to invest with 
infinity all the attributes of Him who presides over 
the empire of heaven andearth. 6. Intimately cop. 


Divine Providence. ‘ The God of consciousness,” 
as has been eloquently observed by Cousin, “ is not 
an abstract God ; a solitary monarch exiled beyond 
the limits of creation on the desert throne of g 
silent eternity.” His animating presence is every. 
where. The world is illumined, gladdened, and 
blessed by his paternal care and constant super. 
intendence; and the earth, instead of being for. 
saken and fatherless, constitutes a scene in which 
His presence is peculiarly manifested, and presents 
a theatre for the exhibition of some of the most 
astonishing views of the infinite love and con. 
descension of the Most High. 

The argument for the Divine existence and per. 
fections in some such state as this has formed the 
theme of many an elaborate and eloquent discus. 
sion. Foremost among its practical expositors has 
stood for many years the name of Archdeacon 
Paley, whose well known treatise written not for 
the diffusion of new truths, but for the elucidation 
of the old, has long been regarded as a text-book, 
characterised by clearness of statement, terseness of 
language, force and homeliness of il!ustration, close 
and orderly array of argument, and brief but 
nervous touches of eloquence. Though men of 
highest scientific reputation have followed in his 
track, and although many new applications of his 
argument have been supplied, his work, as a whole, 
has never been superseded, and multitudes are in- 
debted to it for a confirmation of their faith im 
matters of most vital moment to man. Since the 
time of its estimable author, however, many forms 
of error have been revived, while others have 
arisen unknown to former times. Theories of 
cosmical, physiological, social, and even ecclesias- 
tical development have sprung up, and have sought, 
with daring hand, to shake the very basis of the 
faith. Pantheism, in one or other of its forms, bas 
tried to prove that the universe itself is God, a 
mysterious existence ever making and never made, 
the product of the evolution of an infinite series of 
antecedents and consequents—a wondrous compe 
site of which we all are fragments, perishable parts 
of a Divinity itself imperishable! Materalism, in- 
timately allied with the mechanical Atheism of the 





past and the hylozoic Pantheism of the present, 
has, under its several phases, sought to affirm with 
M. Comte, that “all natural phenomena are the 


| necessary results either of the laws of extension of 
'the laws of motion;” while, even in our ow 





country, the revolting sentiment has been avowed 
that “mind is the consequence or product of the 
material man—it is not a thing having a seat of 
home in the brain,*but it is the manifestation o 
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ion of the brain in action, as heat and light | class of phenomena, of the highest character in 


gre of the fire and fragrance of the flower.” 
ies of “‘ natural laws” and second causes have 
been applied to supersede the doctrine of creation, 
and have been urged as a ground of disbelief in 
Providence and prayer. The eclecticism of the 
continent, under the form of syncretism, has evolved 
its natural tendencies, obliterating all distinctions 
between truth and error, and carrying an extensive 
range of ruin into the territories of philosophy and 
religion ; while, under the new name of secularism, 
a propagandist system of atheism has reared its 
horrid front, and adapting itself to the habitudes of 
the English mind, has made the bold attempt to 
impose a limitation on the forthgoings of the 
human spirit, and to confine all thought and aspira- 
tion to the interests and duties of the present 
world. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible not 
to welcome with satisfaction any contribution such 


- gs that above announced, to the cause of natural 


religion. More espécially is it a matter of con- 
gratulation that from one of those Irish colleges, 
which their assailants have so unjustly characterised 
as without religion, a work should emanate, pervaded 
not only by such a pure Theism, but by such a 
correct and earnest scriptural theology. The work 
itself consists of three books, the first and third 
of which are mainly occupied with the discussion 
and application of great principles, while the second 
deals almost exclusively with facts illustrative of 
the combined order and adaptation which exist 
throughout the various kingdoms of nature. The 
departmerts of natural history, physiology, geology, 
aud astronomy are here laid under contribution, 
and supply a multitude of deeply interesting illus- 
trations of the general argument. New views, 
especially of the morphology of plants, and of the 
relations of colour, are presented, which cannot 
fail to excite attention, not only because of the 
interest attaching to them, but from their import- 
ant bearing on the question of the unity by which 
bature is pervaded, and the conformity of all things 
to an archetypal pattern existing in the infinite 
mind, Extensive use has been made by the accom- 
plished authors of the recent discoveries, especially 
those of Professor Owen, respecting the harmony 
of structure which characterises the entire organic 
kingdoms, and they have shown by a wide induction 
that there is typology as well as a teteology in 
nature, which, while it supplies an illustration 
copious and striking of an all-pervading order, also 
furnishes an appropriate proof of the existence and 
perfections of the great Architect of the universe. 
The brilliant discoveries by which the natural 
history of the present age has been distinguished, 
are thus made to do homage to that higher science 
Which has come down to earth as an immediate 
revelation of the Divinity. Generalisations, which 
their illustrious authors may never have deemed 
*usceptible of such an application, have been shown 
o have most important bearings on the cause of 
religion, both natural and revealed, and from a new 





point of scientific interest, has been constituted a 
| fresh and fertile argument for the being and attri- 
_ butes of a presiding and personal Deity. Natural 
_ theology receives a mightyaccession from these new- 

born illustrations of her great doctrines—illustra- 
tions which the older expositors of the science never 
dreamed of, and which are only obscurely hinted 
at in the more celebrated treatises of modern times. 
The present work, also, has this characteristic 
feature, that it sweeps with comprehensive eye the 
kingdoms notonly of nature butof grace. The princi- 
ples of order and special adaptation are traced out in 
both, and thus the argument from “ analogy,” which 
has immortalized the name of Butler, receives 
additional interest and confirmation. The doctrine 
here expounded is not, as has been observed by one 
of the learned authors, “the vulgar one of type 
and antitpye, but that of typical forms, serving 
immediate and important ends in the age in which 
they appeared, and at the same time, epitomes of 
an archetpye to appear.” The entire system of 
tpyes, as well as adaptations, is shown to be accom- 
modated to the constitution of the mind itself, and 
the metaphysics of the question is set forth with 
much analytic power, and invested with the charms 
of a graceful eloquence. In this department of the 
treatise will be found much to stimulate thought- 
ful inquiry, and to suggest wide and expanded 
views of the Divine procedure. Were we to pre- 
sent specimens of the reasoning or of the multiform 
illustrations by which it is confirmed, we might 
present our readers with copious extracts; but 
this we must not attempt. We shall confine our- 
selves to two passages, by which the spirit and aim 
of the work are exhibited. Referring to the classes 
of phenomena adduced, the writers observe— 

It is not pretended that these facts do of themselves prove 
that there is a living and personal God, clothed with every 
perfection; but they are fitted to deliver us from several 
painful and degrading notions which may be suggested by the 
human heart in times of unbelief, or by persons who have 
been lost in a labyrinth built by themselves, and who are not 
unwilling that others should become as bewildered as they 
are. They prevent us from feeling that we and all things 
else are the mere sport of chance, ever changing its proce- 
dure, without reason and without notice, or what is still 
more dreadful, that we may be crushed beneath the chariot 
wheels of a stern and relentless fate, moving on without 
design and without end. They shew us what certainly looks 
very like a method pursued diligently and systematically, 
very like a plan designed for some great end, so very like it 
that it behoves the sceptic to take upon himself the burden 
of demonstrating that it can be anything else. Taken slong 
with their proper complement, the special adaptation of 
parts, they exhibit to us an enlarged wisdom which projects 
its plans methodically, combined with a minute care which 
provides for every object and every part of that object. 
Conjoined with higher considerations, and in particular with 
certain internal principles, which have the sanction of the 


_ very constitution of our minds, they disclose to our faith a 


God who saw the end from the beginning, and who bath from 
the first instituted the plan to which all individual thiogs and 
events have ever since been conformed. These objects to 
regularly constructed, and modes of procedure so *ystematic, 
fill the mind and prepare us, if they do no more, to wait fur 
the disclosure of a loving being who may fill the heart, 





for the intellect is not satisfied with contemplating, unless 
Q 
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the heart be at the same time satisfied with loving. 


It is 


the grand mistake of not a few gifted men, in these latter | 
ages when physical science is so much stadied, to imagine — 
that the order and loveliness of the universe, its forces, its | 
mechanism, its laws, its well-fitted proportions will of them- | 


selves satisfy the soul. 


It will be found that all these, how- | 


ever fondly dwelt on, mast in the end leave the same melan- | 
choly and disappointed feeling as the sight of a noble man- | 


sion, doomed to remain for ever tenantless—unless they lead 
on to love, and such love as can only be felt towards a living 
and loving God. 


The following passage from the conclusion of 
the volume eloquently presents some of the princi- 
ples expounded, in their theological significance :— 


When objects lie distant from us, we must be on our 
guard against taking brightened cloads for sunlit !ands; but 
we think we see some real truths, lying, we grant, on the 
very horizon of our visiun. Al! animal bodies point to man 
as the apex of the earthly hierarchy. Professor Owen tells 
us that “all the parts and organs of man had been sketched 
out by anticipation, so to speak, in the inferior animals.” 
But may not this highest form on earth point to a still 
higher form ? Man's body on earth may be but a prefigura- 
tion of his body in heaven. “ But,” some will say, “ how 
are the dead raised, and with what body do they come ?” 
The Apostle does not give a direct answer to this question, 
but he points to certain analogies, or rather homoeophytes, 
which show that, while the body preserves its identity, it will 
be changed into a nobler form, as the seed is changed when 
it springs up asa plant. “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritaal body; for there is a natural body and a 
spiritual body.” And we read of bodies “ terrestrial,” and 
of bodies “ celestial.” In heaven, then, our bodies are to be 
of a higher model, “ spiritual” and “celestial.” It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but being planted in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall also be planted in the likeness of 
his resurrection, and when He appears we shall be like him. 
Our bodies shall then be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, which we may conceive to be the most sublimated and 
obedient form and modification of material agency; and 
modern science, while it cannot efface the indelible distinction 
between mind and matter, is every-day en!arging our concep- 
tions of the capacities of matter. Thus, the simplest organism 
points by its stractare upward to man, and man’s earthly 
frame points to his spiritual body. And we see that all 
animated things on earth point onward to His glorified 
humanity, as the grand archetype of all that has life. 

Professor Owen bas another idea. He supposes that in 
other worlds, as there are the same laws of light and gravi- 
tation as on our earth, there may also be like organic strac- 
tures. “And the inference as to the possibility of the 
vertebrate tpye being the basis of the organisation of some 
of the inhabitaats of other planats, will not appear so hazard- 
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ous when it is remembered that the orbits, or protectins 
cavities, of the eyes of the vertebrata of this planet an 
constructed by modified vertebrae. Our thoughts are free tp 
soar as far as any legitimate analogy mayseem to Kuide 
them rightly in the boundleas ocean of unknown trath. Bos 
if censure be merited for here indulging, even for a momess 
in pure speculation, it may perhaps be disarmed by the 
reflection that the discovery of the vertebrate archetpye col 
not fail to suggest to the anatomist many possible modifies. 
tions of it beyond those we know to have been realised jg 
this little orb- of ours.” 

If there be any trath in this idea, then the animate 
matter of other worlds may point to the same archetype » 
the animated matter of this world. Andon this SUP position, 
what a signification would be given to the humanity of og, 
Lord! When the Word became flesh, the Divinity was, jg 
a sense, humbled; and when the incarnate Word ascended 
into heaven, flesh, or matter, was exalted, and made to serve 
the most glorious ends. We thus obtain « glimpse of the 
way in which matter, throughout all its domains, may be 
exalted by its association with the Son of God taking ow 
likeness, and of a way, tao, in which other worlds, or all 
worlds, and other creatures, even principalities and power 
in heavenly places, may be instracted by this “ manifolj 
wisdom,” and by which God may “ by Him reconcile a 
things anto Himself, by Him, I say, whether they be things 
in earth or things in heaven.” But as we stand gazing og 
our ascending Lord, a cloud wraps him from our view, and 
we hear as it were a voice saying, “ Why stand ye her 
gazing ?” and bidding us return to the observations of things 
clearly within the range of our vision. 


With these extracts we must close the present 
notice. Several publications on the general sub. 
ject of the divine existence have lately issued from 
the press. Among the ablest of these are the 
“ Burnett Prize Treatises.” One of which is pro 
found in thought, but decidedly wxpopular in style; 
while the other is the product of a mind vigorous 
and elegant, although not remarkably conspicuous 
for philosophical research. One of the most finished 
and satisfactory disquisitions of a kindred character 
with which it has been our good fortune to meet, 
is “Faith in God and Modern Atheism,” by Dr. 
Buchanan, of New College, Edinburgh. The work 
of Drs. M’Cosh and Dickie is worthy of taking rank 
beside the very first in that department of inquiry 
to which it is devoted, being eminently rich i 
scientific interest, and replete with views and sea- 
timents in harmony with the teachings both of s 
sound philosophy and of a sound faith. 
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modern civilisation may be pleased to allow thst 


Tae law maintains two classes of prisons—civil 
and criminal; and of the two the civil is the more 
criminal. The country keeps three classes of 
persons under coercion—the suspected, the con- 
demned, and the unfortunate. The first are 
necessarily detained, although injustice may be 
done to them. The second bear the punishment 
awarded to guilt. The third class suffer the 


wretchedness decreed by law against poverty. We 
scarcely can guess for what length of time our 








relict of barbarism—imprisonment for debt merely ; 
which may mean imprisonment for calamity, ™ 
being cheated, for being sick, and which % ™ 
almost every case imprisonment for being poor—# 
exist. We deny the expediency of delegating 
collective power to individuals; and in this ca® 
the strength of the nation is employed to fulfil the 
vengeance of the creditor, without, in Ea 

apparently at least, any means of controlling # 
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ise, in the case of a friendless and extremely 
honest debtor. 

We have had agitations and associations, for 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. Their 

rters believed that imprisonment in England 
for debt under £20 had been abolished; but new 

rs were conferred upon the new County 
Coarts, and we now find debtors imprisoned at 
the option of the Court for a smaller number of 
shillings. 

We do not advocate the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt in all circumstances. Many debts 
are contracted by means which render them as 
criminal as any other class of thefts. The debtor 
is often a swindler. But he should be punished 
by the public authorities; for we deny that any 
man’s liberty should be left to the option of another 
man. Provision is made to some extent in Scot- 
land against the abuse of this power by a right to 
sliment from the detaining creditor; but in Eng- 
land this precaution ‘has not been adopted, and the 
imprisonment costs nothing to the creditor, although 
the debtor may be hopelessly poor. It is supposed 
that the Bankruptcy, or the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court, wiJl release every honest debtor, and reduce 
the imprisonment of dishonest debtors to a definite 
and fixed period. This supposition is entirely 
erroneous, for these courts are provided only for 
the convenience of debtors, who have friends with 
money, or money of their own. Many insolvents 
provide in advance cash to meet the demands of 
courts that prosper and trade on misery. The 
public will scarcely believe that a part of the na- 
tional revenue is raised from bankruptcies. The 
exaction resembles the tax charged in Hamburgh, 
for the benefit of decent people, on women of the 
town, who are permitted to ply their vice by a 
weekly payment to the city treasury. 

Abolition of imprisonment for debt is not neces- 
sary; but it should take the form not of detention 
merely, but of punishment, and should be inflicted 
by the magistrate and not by a private individual, 
who may not be the best judge in his own case. 
Bankruptey or insolvency might thus be a crime ; 
bat poverty would no longer be an offence, and 
almost the only offence, in which private vengeance 
is allowed to have the assistance of public law in 
working out its object. The debtor would be tried, 
acquitted, or condemned ; and condemnation would 
be followed by punishment not more than equal to 
the error. At present, the punishment may bear 
&0 proportion to the offence, or it may be inflicted 
vhere no offence has occurred. A man died during 

current year in the prison of the Court of 
Queen's Bench in the Borough, who had been con- 

there from 1812. He was running his forty- 
foarth year in prison. Few crimes could have 
teen committed by this individual for which the 
of a criminal court would have inflicted 

y four years imprisonment ; yet the only crime 

. upon him, known to the officers of the 
Prson, of whom a new generation had grown up 

his residence, was a debt of £50, and a 
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warrant of committal by the commissioners of bank. 
raptey, for not answering satisfactorily, dated on 
the 22nd August, 1812. But he had been impri- 
soned from the 9th May of that year; and at last 
he was only released by death. 

Some men’s works live after them. The com- 
missioners who committed this old prisoner are 
most probably all dead long ago. The creditors 
who complained against him have, perhaps, moul- 
dered in a noxious metropolitan graveyard for many 
years. The neighbours, to whom the case was a 
nine days’ wonder, may be all swept away. The 
acquaintance who missed him, and the friends who 
mourned him, had alike forgotten his existence ; or 
all preceded him to death. We are not astonished 
that the officers of the court returned “ no apparent 
legal impediment to his release.” The difficulty 
originated, perhaps, in the fact that the legal im- 
pediments could not be found. The parties who 
committed the prisoner were no longer there to 
release him. The friends who might once have 
scraped together his fees were dead or scattered. 
The business and the home to which he might have 
returned in 1812 were long broken up and des- 
troyed,—for he was committed in the year of 
Napoleon’s great disasters, before Leipsic, before 
Elba; and before Waterloo he had passed three 
years in prison. Thus a life was crushed out of 
the world utterly for fifty pounds, nearly a pound 
a year. Justice was outraged in this man’s fate. 
If we found the story told of some Bastile under 
Russian or Turkish sway it would be quoted to 
prove the barbarous nature of their rule; but it 
is told of the Borough-road—one of the great 
London thoroughfares,—and it alone is sufficient 
to provoke a complete reformation of the law of 
slavery which still exists in England. We are 
indebted to Mr. Apsley Pellatt, one of the repre- 
sentatives of Southwark in the Commons, for a 
return of all the prisoners for debt in England and 
Wales in August last. The return is accompanied 
by a statement of the circumstances in which the 
prisoners were incarcerated. Some of the large 
debtors are confined for penalties due to the 
crown; and probably should be placed in the 
criminal side. Many of them are County Court 
prisoners, who may deserve detention; but it 
should be inflicted in another form. The paltry 
amount of money involved originally in a majority 
of the County Court cases is remarkable. The 
prisoners would have got through more easily if 
they had absolutely stolen the property. 
The costs of prosecution in these cases are 
frightful. One person is imprisoned for a debt of 
12s., with expenses of rather over 12s. The 
expenses often exceed the debt. The creditor has 
lost his s or his money ; but in many of these 
cases the credit never should have been given. We 
do not know that the law should supply reckless 
creditors with the means of ve while we do 
know that it should punish reckless debtors. A 
number of the prisoners are detained for contempt 





of court. Men who contemp, or despise, or insult 
Q 2 
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the Queen’s judges, deserve to be punished; and 
we should leave them to their fate, except for the 


interpretation of the legal doggrel, from which it | 


appears that any man, with the greatest practical 
regard for her Majesty’s representatives, may be 


guilty of “contempt of court,” for it only means | 


inability or poverty. The court orders a payment 
to be made, and the man on whom the order has 
passed is unable to produce the money. He has, 


therefore, committed a contempt of court, although | 


nothing may have been farther from his mind. A 
melancholy proportion of the names are those of 
persons who are too poor to pass through the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court. One or two individuals 
are unable to get out from the want of means to 
pay the attorney. The practitioners, in some of 
these events, are often prone to exact more than 
their due. In the cases named, the attorney having 
fought the debtor’s battle, refuses the certificate of 
victory without his reward. Elsewhere and here- 
after some of these persons will receive their 
reward. Others, again, may have whitewashed 
people so black at heart, that they know them not 
to be trustworthy for the price of the scrubbing. 
Our business is with the law: and a bad law it 
must be which interposes its costs between a man 
and liberty. Certainly the grip of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is uniform. He charges the rich 
for getting into the peerage, and the poor for 
getting out of prisons. 

The total number of persons confined in England 
and Wales at last August was 1,098. Some of 
these people had long passed the average duration 
of life. Indeed, creditors seem rather fond of 
imprisoning aged persons. They suppose that 
somebody will pay for them out of sympathy. We 
subjoin a list of the number in each of the coun- 
ties :— 

sedford ine ye jus — 5 

Berks ove eee oe o00 2 
Cambridge, County... bee ie 6 

* Borough tat 7 2 

Chester, County .., mare ban 13 
Nutsford .., be oo (COU 

» City ee “ vee 3 
Cornwall ... ses — oo 
Cumberland _ _ se 8 
Derby, County and Borough oo 81 
Devon . ove eos 
Dorset sos * coe 
Durham _... eee 
Essex, Springfield 
Gloucester ... pee 
Hants, Winchester .., 

Southampton 
Hereford 


Hertford 
Hantingdon 
Kent, Maidstone 
» Dover 
Lancaster Castle 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Manchester... nae ned 
Middlesex, White Cross-street 


Carried forward 
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Brought forward 
Monmouth ... se oe 208 
Norwich Castle... pee ose 
Borongh Prison, Great Yarmouth ... 
Northampton County Prison °° 
Northumberland, Morpeth ... oes 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Borough Priso 
Nottingham County Prison ... oes 
Oxford Castle pee 
Salop 
Somerset 
Bristol 
Stafford 
Suffolk : pee 
Surrey, Queen’s Bench 
»  adlorsemonger-lane .., 
Sussex 
» Petworth 
Warwick 
Coventry 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester ... 
York Castle 
Halifax... ve 
Kingston-upon-Hall 
Scarborough 
Sheffield 
WALES. 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon ... 
Flint 
Glamorgan ... 
Pembroke ... 


Total 


eee 
co m= 89 Cf 2D 


... 1,098 


The first prison on the list, Bedford, affords two 
remarkable examples of the costs in County Courts, 
One man was imprisoned for twenty days, whose 
debt was 9s., and the expenses were 29s, ld; 
while another was imprisoned for ten days because 


he was unable to pay a debt of 3s, 6d., and ex 
penses 10s. 4d.; and a third thirty days in gaol for 
a debt of 27s. 3d., and expenses of 48s. 7d. The 
term of imprisonment in each of these cases was 
defined, and perhaps deserved. Nearly one-balf of 
the prisoners are inclosed on account of original 
sums under ten pounds. The ages of the prisom- 
ers are not given in all the returrs, but of those 
that are stated we find nearly one hundred of sixty 
years of age, and upwards. 

We remember to have once wanted paymest 
from a person in London of some money. He was 
a man well advanced in years, who had some tm 


previously formed a connexion with one of thos 
schemes that partake both of a benevolent and 4 
| business character. It was, undoubtedly, sup. 


by men of respectable position, but who acted to 


| their official and to the public in a villanous ma 


ner. We ascertained that he was impriso 
their debts, and called upon him in his den. 
company did not appear to be of an imposing 
racter; but one old man would have attracted 
attention from his appearance in any place. He 
was evidently a highly intellectual person, se 
tomed to a different position in society ; and the 
cause of his appearance there involved, 
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some curious point or great calamity. “Evidently,” only comparatively small sums. The way out is 


however, is a mistake in the case, which was one 
only of expenditure ; and the usual fate of inventors. 
He had improved, or invented, electric telegraphs, 
which, at the time, were extensively used in some 

rs. He had directed a long life to successful 


scientific pursuits, and they had brought its closing — 
He was, probably, a bad ac- | 


days to a prison. 
countant, although a great mathematician. Even 


Sir Isaac Newton was, perhaps, not very accurate 
in checking his baker's and his butcher's bills. 
This prisoner had, doubtless, over-spent his means. 
Hope is so delusive to inventors, that the error in 
them may be more readily excused than in others. 
They build castles in the air, and positively inhabit 
them. They live, to some extent, upon delusions ; 
but the latter must be accompanied by certain 
solids, and they must be paid for in some form. 
The imprisonment of this man, at a good old 
age, with a hoary, or a silvery head, was a 
reproach on justice—for he must have incurred 
a very great debt, indeed, if he had not a large 
balance against the world in general ; but this class 
of assets have no favour with creditors. 

Another prisioner had once been an economical 
person, who accumulated a considerable capital in 
business. He had, however, great schemes floating 
in his mind during all the two or three septennial 
periods served by him for the means of indulging 
them. He corresponded with his own and with 
foreign governments. He possessed considerable 
influence, and obtained concessions of astonishing 
value in his own eyes. He intended to check-mate 
the United States, and to open new fields for the 
commerce and industry of the world. His grand 
plans were not in themselves desperate—and the 
possession of seven thousand pounds more than he 
could command would have achieved a success 
that must have eclipsed Australia, and given to 
civilized men a new empire! Everything seemed 
as clear as reports could accomplish. The plan 
was founded on more accurate details than many 
successful schemes could boast at their birth. 
Some day it will be carried out. But the seven 
thousand pounds! ‘They were wanting. All was 
lost. The proprietor was credulous, but not more 
sanguine than is required in a bold projector, and 
he endorsed his project with the savings of a life. 
Failure called for exertion in some other walk. 
The grand work was put aside for a time, that he 
might engage in those ways of life that were neces- 
sary for mere living. 

Still, the character of the dreamer’s mind was 
*pparent in the course selected. He would not 
eater on a small business, but on transactions that 
st each stroke would cover a wide space. They 
Were arranged with marvellous credulity. Bills 
Were accepted in exchange for rubbish at the cost 
of good articles. New faces were implicitly trusted, 
new tongues as readily believed, and warnings were 
deemed no better than the spleen of envious minds. 
~ end of this policy could not be long deferred. 

Came, and brought therewith incarceration for 


_ quite open, like the London Tavern, and only a 
little money is wanted. But the credulous man 
persevered to the last moment upon a current of 

| hopes, frail as soap-bubbles, and, like them, re- 

_splendent with the rainbow’s colours, borrowed 
from the sun of this easy mind. As an insolvent, 
he might be recommitted two or three weeks to 
mark the displeasure of the court at thoughtless 
trading. In the Bankruptey Court, a third-class 
certificate might be awarded on the same grounds. 
In either case it would be plain that the unforta- 
nate gained nothing from his errors. No criminal 

act, or act that could be twisted into crime, 
would be found in his transactions ; but both courts 

are closed to poverty, however honest; and open 
to wealth, even if obtained by clever swindling. 

The county allowance is ready for any prisoner on 

the county side; but it is “the last shift” of 

hunger to men with any feeling of independence 
still in their minds. We found this sanguine 
speculator in a small court, built round on each 
side by walls of thirty feet in height, paved to 
every corner—a deep box, with the lid torn off. 
He was desponding, but not desperate; bent a 
very little, but not broken; chafed in spirit, but 
not crushed in heart,—for away over the gloomy 
walls, within and far without the ponderous town 
that lay for miles on miles on every side around, 
his thoughts took flight, over continents, seas, and 
rivers, to the uttermost Ind, founding and rearing 
beautifal castles, full of fortune to himself, as, in 
very truth, his subordinate object, and homes, and 
labour, and freedom to thousands of the human 
family, and “ prospects’’ of their emancipation, 
when his own had to be wrought out without straw 
or even clay—and teeming treasuries, and activity 
and happiness—fair winds and flowing sails for the 
good ship stranded high and dry, without a friend 
to help it once more into the water. Hunger and 
misery was within and without—absolute, actual 
want of bread in the place where they always say, 

“ pay to-day and trust to-morrow ;” yet, neverthe- 

less, the debtor’s heart may be brave even here. 

The very prison has its aristocracy. There is 

an aged man; with the air of one who has seen 

better days. Ask him, he will tell you—bhas he 
dined ? for it is drawing towards evening. No— 

Has he breakfasted? Oh no, not yet. Did he 

have supper last night? No, he cares little for 

supper. Nor tea? No—-Well he omitted that ;— 
busy thinking. You are startled a little, and in an 
off-hand manner, say: “ Ah! I see, you must have 
dined heavily yesterday, and got into a night-mare 
and forgot it all.” The thin face looks up—there 
are a good many deep furrows there. The plough 
share of trouble has gone over that face often. 

You are sure of that, certain, as if you had wit- 

nessed the teem invisible drawing its lines in semi- 

circles, like Bucks ploughmen on fallow ground. 

The thin lips move—hearken—*“ Boiled three 
potatoes yesterday, that was all—none for to-day.” 





So of course, as it is drawing towards night of 


/ 
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to-day, you feel that the supper of yesterday in | with a pent up tobacco atmosphere, with jt, 
these circumstances must be provided. No famine | haggard and worn female visitors—its broken dow, 
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‘of food exists here. It is only a famine of money. | solicitors—its mirth in despair appearance, jp 


With money there is little difficulty in living well. 
But will any good heart supply the three potatoes 
for to-morrow. Well, let us not think of to-morrow, 
while under the burthen of to-day. 

And so we leave our aged sufferer to the com- 


panionship of the recent correspondent of premiers, | 


| 





presidents, and emperors, now the hopeful coun- | 


sellor of half of his fellow-wards. 
another court, we met a person with an unmis- 
takeably clerical air, fresh from the fields and 
hedges, pining among the bricks—who was he? 
Not an incumbent, after all, of any rectory, but the 
clerk of an Essex parish; the father of nine 
children, helpless and young; whose house was sold 
out, because he became security for a friend or 
relative. Well, he is to get away soon. The vicar 
is interesting himself in his behalf. That is to say, 
the vicar has drawn a cheque for the expenses of 
the Insolvent Court. Good angels, we fear, pass over 
many of the cheques men draw. ‘This one of the 
vicar’s may be marked. It is time that the poor 
clerk should escape from this contamination back 
to his nine children—helpless and young: mark 
that; only the Essex farmers will not suffer them 
to starve ;—for this person swaggering up to him is 
a common bully—a sort of pugilist and racing man, 
not cowed in any way, for he is used to the thing ; 
and that common receiving room, crowded with 
moustached, uncropped, unshaven idlers, sickening 


Passing out into | 








general, is not a place to be tolerated in a Christigg 
country. Watch the eyes of those who mag 
remain, how eagerly they glance at the haker’s. 
—he gets out ; and the orange-girl—she is free 
better than the best of them.., 

Mr. Apsley Pellatt’s return will serve a 
purpose in drawing the public thought to thog 
public disgraces—the painful romances of oy 
prisons. We will quote only two cases in two sent. 
ences. One man of eighty-six years of age was, 
prisoner in Monmouth jail, who had become 4 
trustee for the children of a relative forty year 
previously, and whose decendants, rich 
prosecuted him for £200 lost by the failure of a 
solicitor, in whose. hands it was invested, with 
their knowledge, from whom they had received 
interest for forty years; they seized the old man’s 
rent of a farm of £90 pounds per annum, and im. 
prisoned him, until the debt and costs should be 
paid! Another man 94 years of age was in 
Somerset jail, and had remained there for twelve. 
months at the suit of his own son, who, in the 
opinion of the Governor, only wished to save the 
expense of burying him when he died and feeding 
him while he Jived,—which he was enabled to do at 
the cost of the county by the laws of the 
country—laws which should not longer be allowed 
to disgrace the land. 
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PEACE. 


The peace cooked at Paris was completed at the | 


close of the last month. 
with the war. The Empress was anxious to possess 
the eagle quill wherewith the document was signed. 
The Emperor, who is superstitious, wished to wipe 
out the remembrance of the day on which a 
disastrous treaty of Paris was sealed. Our ally 
has laboured hard to preserve all of the s/atus quo 
ante bellum possible for despots. They may, 
possibly, reward him hereafter. It is evident that 
the French people, anxious for change, longed for 
peace. Next year their hearts will yearn for 
glory. Peace at present cannot have been satisfac- 
torily arranged if Russia pays no part of the bill. 
This agreement would be unfair to Sardinia, and 
unjust to Turkey. ‘The last Sultan was obliged to 
pay the Czar for beating him. Now that the 
tables are turned, the Czar should have repaid the 
money for being beaten. We only know the terms 
by rumour; and it would be premature to criticise 
them. ‘they give certain value for the war; but 


not all that could have been obteined. An effort 


The French were wearied | 
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will be made to replace Lord John Russell is 
power, supported by the Peel party and the members 
for Manchester. Its success, at present, would be 
a disaster—exactly when Emperors and Kings ae 
to assemble for the discussion of “ What Next— 
and Next ?” Russia is to borrow, as its next loas, 
one hundred million of silver roubles, or fifteen 
millions sterling. The debt of Russia before the 
war was one hundred and twenty millions sterling. 
The peace will bring the amount close up to two 
hundred millions sterling. The addition of another 
hundred would have been a good guarantee for 
peace in future. No consideration keeps down § 
quarrelsome person nearly so well as his bond. 
We have received numerous pamphlets on the 
nature of this war, professing to be expositions 
Scriptural prophesy on the subject. Many of the 
authors will be crest-fallen at the apparent Bo® 
fulfilment of their views. They need not feel dix 
appointed. The whole question is deferred, not 


settled. They should turn to the fourth verse of 


the thirty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel, and oblige te 
world now with an exposition of the singular sta 
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ment in that verse, which has hitherto escaped 
o> small cloud is already gathering in the East 
hich will darken and get thicker. The Affghans 
the wish of the Persians to grasp Herat. 
ia directs an army towards the Persian fron- 
tier, aud will offer to mediate between the Affghans 
and the Persians. With an army at hand, the old 
story of the lawyer and his clients will be 
repeated. Who will obtain the shells? We 
know who wants the oyster. Peace will be re- 
ceived in this country without any great mani- 
festation of feeling. Our army and fleets were 
ready and willing for another campaign. In 
France it will be the subject of congratulations, 
excitement, and illuminations. The French army 
was not ready for the next campaign. Neglect 
and winter weather has thinned their ranks more 
than the field or the trenches. 


A MARRIAGE. 

A little domestic interest has been excited in 
London towards our Royal family by the reau- 
nouncement of a marriage, suggested last year, 
between the young Prince of Prussia and tbe 
Princess Royal of England. The young lady was 
“confirmed” as a member of the Church of Eng- 
land last month, and according to court historians 
is to be betrothed next month, while she will com- 
plete her sixteenth year in next November; so 
that for a European lady the life proposed would 
be rather fast, unless the betrothals are to precede 
the marriage by a few years. 

One newspaper says that a dower of £70,000 
perannum wi!l be proposed for this young lady, 
and that Lord John Russell will return to office 
for the arrangement of the job. The printer must 
have omitted to erase the words “ per annum” 
from the proof. With that correction the sum would 
be small enough; but “per annum” we never 
could afford, and surely Lord John Russell never 
could propose that immense aliment to Prussia. 
All the Tadpoles of the day are in eestacies with 
the accomplishments and character of the young 
Prince. Even the Economist, in obvious oblivion of 
bye-gones, affects courtly phraseology, and says: 
“that it is quite out of the question to think of 
marrying any of the Royal Family to a Roman 
Catholic foreigner, or a subject.” The first is 
rather out of the law ; but the second is within the 
law, and the question, too, if the Sovereign consents 
—and Her Majesty could not do any anything more 
Popular than allow the young people to take their 
°wn way if they should look for husbands and 
Wives among the aristocracy at home. 


A BABY. 

The birth of a little child in Paris has been the 
greatest event in Europe during March. ‘The 
Buonapartist dynasty has been strengthened by 
the birth of a son and heir to Napoleon ILI. and 
‘ genie. Never were so many preparations made 
ora baby since the beginning of time as for this 
Young Prince. As nobody could tell whether the 
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haby would be Prince or Princess preparations had 
to be made for either of the contingencies; and all 
Paris went to see the baby clothes, which made 
the fortune of the milliner; and the city of Paris 
bought a cradle for the child which cost one thou- 
sand pounds, and so helped the fortune of the 
manufacturer, while the fortunate accoucher had 
twenty thousand pounds for the event, and has 
secured his fortune. 

In the month of March, 1811, Paris was equally 
happy over a similar event. Our neighbours are 
fantastic in their loyalty, which is very warm and 
cools soon. That time the great Napoleon had a 
son. His life was a blank; yet by a paltry 
fiction he is reckoned the second Napoleon, who 
was born king of Rome, and was the forerunner of 
calamity. Since then the French have enjoyed 
two restorations of the Bourbons, two restorations 
of the Buonapartists, the Orleans interlude of 
eighteen years—which might be termed the third 
Bourbonic—and the republic under its different 
phases of a President per annum, and a decimal 
President; six changes of government in forty- 
five years, averaging seven vears and six months 
each, indicating thereby small stability. This new 
Prince may have a happier life than his predeces- 
sors, but the throne of France is an iceberg ever 
melting away. 

WEST INDIES. 

Accounts from the West India colonies describe 
an unusual occurrence in British Guiana. This is 
considered a Protestant colony; but some time 
ago, when the labour-market was hard pressed for 
supplies of men, a number of Portuguese immi- 
grants were introduced. They became acclimatised 
in every respect, and prospered, while, doubtless, 
Portuguese shopkecpers and tradesmen followed 
their countrymen, and formed a small Roman Ca- 
tholic community. This class do not often display 
greater activity in the colonies than their neigh- 
bours ; but it appears that the negroes of Guiana, 
correctly or otherwise, considered themselves 
“ bought and sold” by their Portuguese neighbours, 
and entertained towards them all the feelings dis- 
played by the Santals towards their creditors, the 
Hindoo money-dealers. The negroes were there- 
fore ready to use up any cause of umbrage that 
could be found against their Portuguese friends. 
A person of the name of Orr, a native of the colony, 
with a dash of negro blood, became notorious as a 
preacher in New York, and some other American 
towns, assuming the soubriquet, without much 
ceremony and without any truth, of the Angel 
Gabriel. He had been educated in Scotland, and 
more recently returned to Greenock, and in some 
towns of the west of Scotland delivered out-of- 
door discourses, directed chiefly against Popery, 
and announced by blast of trumpet—which Orr 
carries and sounds to establish some right, and we 
are affraid the only one, to the name which he 
assumes. These meetings caused some excitement, 
and even rioting, in the western towns, where a 


small and vigilant party of Irish immigrauts ob- 
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jected to his language and his opinions respecting | India by the annexation of Oude. Some writers 
the anthorities at Rome. Mr. Orr was accordingly | at home describe the proceeding as altogether , 


apprehended, and imprisoned, we believe illegally, 
by the magistrates of Greenock; and upon his 


release by a higher court, he left an adopted but | 


new idea. It was provided for in a treaty sj 
fifty years ago. The King of Oude reigned simply 
on the condition of following certain rules made 


ungrateful country for his home in the South. He | for his guidance, and while he reigned he was sup. 
resumed there his labours as a preacher of contro- | ported by a British force. He neglected all these 


versy, if not with good taste, certainly with great 
zeal. He found his negro hearers still more ex- 
citeable than the people of the west of Scotland; 
and formidable riots ensued, attended with the loss 
of many lives. The insurrection, if it can be 
dignified with that name, was, after much squab- 
bling, suppressed. 
AFRICA. 

A similar outbreak, from totally different causes, 
occurred last month at Gold Coast, on the west of 
Africa, where the king of one little kingdom quar- 
relled with the majority of his subjects, and appear- 
ing to provoke disturbance was taken under the 
protection of Major Orr, who holds, no doubt, a 
position similar to that of General Outram, and 
his majesty’s dominions will follow those of Oude. 


UNITED STATES. 

The foolish attitude of quarrelling assumed by 
the republic has not been altered by any recent 
intelligence received from America. The Senate 
seems prepared with a refusal to arbitrate the 
Central American question ; although, in the mean- 
time, they overlook the invasion, of Nicaragua by 
Walker’s rapparees and rogues, without any more 
law or quarrel on their side than belongs to a pri- 
vate burglar. The success of these marauders 
would give the world a repetition of the Texan 
tactics ; but the trick is now stale. As for the 
enlistment business, the States will only be satisfied 
by the recall of Mr. Crampton. The employment 
of one servant rather than another by Great Britain 
at Washington would be a pretty casus belli. Do 
the politicians of the States never think of their 
slaves while they maintain this children’s talk on 
firearms ? Here we consider war a terrible cala- 
mity, and its repetition with the States as a horri- 
ble catastrophe under any circumstances, There 
they have got too much into the run of printing 
concerning it as a very nice amusement. A new 
ambassador has come from Washington, to replace 
Mr. Buchanan. Of Mr. Dallas, the successor, we 
know nothing more than is contained in a pamphlet 
trausmitted to us from Liverpool, of which the 
worst characteristic is that the sender forgot to 


pay the postage. 
INDIA. 


The Earl of Dalhousie has finished his career in 





rules and has suffered the penalty. Other writers 
mention the matter as one bearing a close resem. 
blance to Russian annexations. When did Rassig 
allow the existence of a semi-independent king. 
dom in the heart of its dominions for half a century, 
and then annex it without firing a shot, or spilling 
one drop of blood? The populations of all the 
countries recently annexed to British India are 
more prosperous than before. Justice is ad. 
ministered. The peasants property is respected, 
Schools are estalished here and there. A free press 
exists everywhere under our flag. Thus alone are 
these annexations possible, which under the Earl 
of Dalhousie’s Government have embraced more 
than twenty millions of inhabitants. 


SPAIN. 

A Protestant Minister preaches in Barcelona, 
By order of the Minister of Justice he was im- 
prisoned, and by the intervention of a superior 
judge he was discharged. Citizens meet to drink 
his health, and the Government has threatened 
them with persecution. They will next visit him 
to hear his word. Progress towards toleration 
has been made even in Spain ! 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Intelligence is received of the destruction of 
100,000 houses, 75 temples, and 30,000 persons at 
Jeddo, in Japan, by one of the earthquakes which 
were extremely common in the East last year. 
The calamity occurred on the 11th November last. 
Less destructive eveuts of the same class have 
occurred in many places. The Russian frigate 
Diana was wrecked in Japan by an earthquake. 
California has been more recently shaken by the 
same agency. ‘The earth reels and staggers more 
now than at any receut date. 


PARLIAMENT. 
Easter holidays and—nothing. 
DOMESTIC. 


Great crimes, with their sad consequences; 
with a hard east wind blowing coldly, steadily, 
blackening the briard, stunting the grass, withering 
the bud and the leaf, as if it knew that a rash peace 
was under negotiation, and was angry with its 
terms. 
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agabond Life in Merico. By Gasnret Ferry. 
London: James Blackwood. 


We have not met for a long period with a more 
entertaining work than this volume. M. Ferry is 
a French gentleman, who says that he resided for 
seven years in Mexico. He does not furnish any 
regular journal of his residence, with the usual 
dates, dinings, and sight-seeings ; but a number of 
adventures, intermingled with tales, which afford 
clear glimpses of his own opinion, and of Mexican 
society. 

The author formed a high estimate of Bustamente, 
and a low idea of Santa Anna. The latter he 
describes as ambitious and a plague to his country. 
The religious state of society is very low. The 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been engrafted upon those of the original Indians, 
with some advantage as regards their latter super- 
stitions, but with many sad results. 

M. Ferry was one of a party, who, during 
Easter, were brought before the Indian Alcalde of 
an Indian village, who appeared to be disposed to 
exercise summary justice upon them; but a 
boisterous mob of natives interrupted the proceed- 
ings, by a demand for an immediate trial. They 
brought one of their number before the Alcalde. 
The man was footsore and weary, bruised and cut. 
The Alcalde proceeded. He represented Pilate. 
It was the Easter Festival. The observance was 
once common in England. We have heard of it 
lately in a German village. So the Indians must 
not be blamed exclusively for this barbarous and 
unseemly exhibition. Between the Indians and 
the descendants of the Spaniards considerable 
jealousy prevails. The former never lose an oppor- 
tunity, within their own villages, of asserting their 
independence. Accordingly, matters might have 
gone hard for M. Ferry and his party, if one of 
them had not been a priest. He displayed his 
tonsure, and the irritable old Indian chief obeyed 
the sign. The shaven crown of the priest was of 
greater value than the Freemason’s grip. 

The people of all classes reverence the priests. 
They do not respect them. ‘There is a difference 
between respect and reverence. The former, and 
the minor concession, is withdrawn, where the 
latter, and the major, is not withheld.. The in- 
congruity is accounted for by the fact that the lives 
of the priests are bad, notoriously bad; yet that 
fact does not alter the efficiency of their duty, in 
the popular opinion. Society, under these circum- 
stances, is in a state of utter vileness. Assassina- 
tions are common, and licentiousness is a daily 
traffic. The climate allows the peasantry to coin 
4 livelihood without much exertion, and absolution 
makes them quite easy respecting the future world. 
They believe fully in futurity; dance, debauch, 
drink, and murder for futurity; yet one might 
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indulge the hope that M. Ferry saw the dark side 
of the picture, and that in many rural districts, 
society is much purer than in Mexico itself, or in 
the other cities of the republic. 

The following custom reminds us of the corres- 
ponding practice among the Irish :— 


A young child, who seemed to have scarcely reached his 
seventh year, was lying at full length on a table. His pale 
brow, wreathed with flowers faded by the heat of the stifling 
atmosphere, his glazed eyes and shrivelled sunken cheeks, 
already tinged with a violet hue, plainly showed that life 
had left him, and that it was some days, probably, since he 
slept the eternal sleep. The mere sight of the little corpse 
was heartrending amid the cries, the gambling, and the 
noisy conversation ; the men and women meanwhile laughing 
and singing like savages. The flowers and jewels which 
decorated him, far from stripping death of its solemnity, only 
made the appearance more hideous. A general silence 
followed our entrance. A man, in whom I soon recognised 
the master of the house, and the father of the dead child, rose 
to receive us. His face, far from being oppressed with sad- 
ness, seemed, on the contrary, radiant with delight, and he 
pointed with an air of pride to the numerous guests that had 
assembled to celebrate the death of his son, an event con- 
sidered as a favour from heaven, since God had been pleased 
to call the child to himself before he was old enough to dis- 
please him. He assured us that we were welcome to his 
house, and that to him on” such an occasion, strangers be- 
came friends. Thauks to the loquacity of Perico, I had 
become the focus on which all eyes were centred. I had a 
difficult part to play, Perico thinking it right to appear to 
all who would listen to him that no one could kill people 
with a better grace than I. To enable me to act my part 
properly, I hastened to put my gloves in my pocket, and 
affect the most cavalier assurance, convinced that it was 
prudent to follow the fashion. 

“What do you think of the lodging I have found you ?” 
asked Perico, rubbing his hands, “is not this better than 
what I could offer you? besides, you will now know what a 
velorio is; it will be a resourse in the evenings when you 
are low spirited, and have nothing to do. Thanks to me, 
you will thus acquire a title to the gratitade of this worthy 
father, whose child, having died before its seventh year, is 
now an angel in heaven.” 

And Perico, anxious no doubt to have a share ia this 
tribute of gratitude, seized, without ceremony, an enormous 
glass of chinquirito, and swallowed it at a draught. I wit- 
nessed, for the first time, this barbarous custom, which com- 
pels the father of a family to cloak his sorrow beneath a 
smiling face, and to do the bouoars cf his house to the first 
vagabond, who, under the guidance of a sereno, comes to 
gorge himself with meat and drink before the corpse of his 
son, and share in that profuse liberality which often brings 
want to the family on the morrow. 

The orgie, which had been disturbed a 
entrance, now fell into its usual course, and I 
my eyes about a little. In the midst of a circle of excited 
females, who esteem it a duty never to neglect a night wake, 
I perceived a pale face, lips attempting to smile, in spite of 
eyes full of tears, and, in this victim of a gross superstition, 
I had little difficulty in detecting the mother, for an 
ange! in heaven could not compensate for the angel she 
missed on earth. The women about her seemed vying with 
one another as to who should increase the sorrow of the 
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had been consulted in time, such as St. Nicholas’ plasters, 
moxas, the vapour of purslane gathered on a Friday in Lent, 
decoctions of herbs strained through a bit of a Dominican’s 
frock, and the poor credulous mother tarned her head away 
to wipe her eyes, thoroughly convinced that these remedies, 
if applied in time, would have saved her child. Sherry and 


then all the innocent games in use in Spanish America were 


proposed and played, whilst the children, weary and sleepy, | 


lay down to rest in every corner of the room, as if envying 


flowers, against this odious profanation of the dead. 


Scarcely a word occurs here that might not be 
applied to an Irish wake, even in recent times. The 
system existed in all Roman Catholic countries, 
and, probably, had a much deeper origin in Pagan 
superstition. Even in some parts of the Scotch 
Highlands, the feast of the dead was an expensive 
business. It was doubtful whether the burial bill 
was not larger than the marriage bill. 

The nature of the work renders an abstract of its 
contents useless. It consists, as we have said, of 
disjointed narratives told with much spirit. The 
following narrative describes an event in the gorges 
of those giant mountains, whose peaks, near the 
tropics, are covered with enduring snows. 


A DELUGE. 

Already the Indian village lay a league behind us. The 
route we were pursuing was through a ravine; the road 
through which could with difficulty be believed to have been 
made with the hand of man. We soon entered a pine forest 
which ran along a chain of preciptious hills. The darkness 
which was rendered thicker by the interlaced branches of the 
trees overhead, was so profound, that our horses could 
literally advance only by the gleam of the vivid flashes of 
lightning. Soon the storm increased; the trunks of the 
pines cracked and swayed to and fro in the wind; and the 
hollows in the mountains resounded with the multiplied 
echoes of terrific thunder-claps. The flashes now became less 
and less frequent, and, at last, the intermittent gleams, which 
had hitherto lightened our advance, failed us entirely. A 
deafening thunder.clap was f llowed by a torrent of rain. It 
had now become impossible for us either to advance or to 
regain the road. Forced to remain immovable like equestrian 
statues, we were obliged to shout to one another to find out our 
respective positions. I then discovered I was very near 
Fray Serapio. The voices of our three companions reached 
us like a distant echo, borne along amid the whistling of the 
squall. We at last found ourselves separated from one 
another, without any probable hope of joining each other 
during the whole night, each of us being forced to stay where 
the darkness had overtaken him, exposed to all the dangers 
of the forest. 

“Since we are forced to remain here, as motionless as the 
statue of Charles IV. in Mexico,” said I to the Franciscan, 
don’t you think this a very good opportunity for telling me 
the history of your friend, Fray Epigmenio ?” 

“Fray Epigmenio!” cried the monk. “This is not a 
story suited either to the time or the place. When I hear 
the trees groaning like spirits in purgatory, and the torrents 
raging like wild beasts, I have not the courage to go over a 
history that is frightful enough in itself.” 

A long pause followed. “Where are we?” I at last 


“We onght to be only a mile and half from the Desierto. 
We have kept on the right road; but I have strong fears 
that we have got entangled in a ravine, from which escape 


is almost impossible amidst this darkness. In a few hours, 
should the rain continue, this ravine will be no longer a road, 
bat a torrent that will carry us along on its rushing waters 
like dead leaves. God succour our poor souls!’ He cros- 
sed himself devoutly. 
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I had seen too often in America torrents snddenly Swolleg 
by thunder-showers to such a degree as to uproot trees a 
hundred years old and carry down rocks, to doubt fora 
moment the imminent danger of which I had been apprised 
by Fray Serapio. To this disheartening reply, I had but one 
answer te make—we must have a fire at any price. Ua, 


cigarettes were rapidly consumed during these discussions ; | Inckily the mouk had left his flint and steel with the student. 


I was not discouraged however; and, unwilling to throg 
away any chance of extricating ourselves from our disagreeable 
position, I alighted from my horse, took in one of my hands 


him whose discoloured face protested, beneath the withered | the reafa attached to the neck of the animal, and with the 


other tried to gu'de myself while holding on to the rocks. I 


| was not long in finding my progress stopped by a precipitous 


bluff. I tried the other side ; always a perpendicular wall of 
rock. Forced at last to stop after having unrolled the reatg 
to its utmost length, I came back step by step to my horse, 


| and gathering it up again in my hand remonnted, 


“This ravine is in trath a prison,” said I. 

“It is not the torrent alone that I fear,” replied the moak, 
“Even if we escape drowning, we may be burned to death if 
the trees are set on fire by the lightning.” 

“ Could we not leave our horses here, and try to gain og 
foot a place less exposed to danger.” 

“We run a risk of tumbling icto some quagmire, By 
the way the wind hi's my face, I know that this ravine is of 
great extent. Let us remain where we are and trast to 
Divine Providence.” 

I had exhausted all my expedients, and could find nothing 
to reply to those last words of Fray Serapio’s, which were 
uttered in a truly mournful tone. Some moments passed, 
The storm was still at its height, and I could not shat my 
ears to its wild music. In the depths of the forests, a wail 
as of a thousands spirits came booming on the wind ; torrents 
raged and dashed from rock to rock, the pines creaked like 
the mast of a vessel caught in a hard gale, and above our 
heads the wind whistled strangely amongst the leaves. Daring 
the temporary lulls of the tempest, we heard our companions, 
who, whether from ignorance or a wish to drown their sense 
of danger, were shouting and singing with all their might. 

“Don’t you think,” said I to the monk, “ that this gaiety 
is somewhat out of place? I have a good mind to make 
them sensible of the danger they are running, to cause them 
to change their jovial song for the ‘de profundis.’” 

“ What good would that do?” said the monk, gloomily. 
“ Would it not be better for them to remain ignorant of their 
danger, and let death surprise them in their joyous thought 
lessness? At this moment when the spirits of darkness 
are hovering about us, the haman voice seems to bring with 
it an undefinable charm. I have not yet told you the story 
of Fray Epigmenio. [ll do it now. I would rather hear 
the sound of my own voice than the whistling of the wind 
among the firs. And now when I think of it, it was in the 
convent of the Desierto, in the vicinity of this forest, and 
exactly at this time of the year, that the most interesting 
occurence in the life of Fray Epigmenio took place.” 


The monk began his story, which, however, we 
cannot follow. 


After it had gone on for some time, the Franceiscan suddenly 
paused, and, turning to me, said: “ Are you listening ?” 

“I confess,” I rejoined, “that I am paying more attention 
to the noise uf the water which is now rising about our feet.” 

The monk proceeded until a blinding flash of lightning 
interrupted his story. The storm was increasing. 
muddy water had now risen as far as our stirrups. Ost 
horses, that had stood without motion for some time, n0W 
turned and presented their chests to the current, which was 
surging up higher and hizher every minute. Aroand us ia 
the depth of the wood, with the noise of the torrents was 
mingled wild harmony of the brawling winds that seemed to 
blow from every point of the compass, 

“The water is rising!” cried Fray Serapio, “ and our 
horses will soon be utterly powerless against its force.” 

Almost at the same moment, the poor animals tarsed 
quickly round; and, whether guided by instinct, or carried 
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gay by the force of the current, they moved towards the | 
pottom of the ravine. A ery of distress, wafted to as by the 
wind, apprised us that the torrent was also bearing away our 
companions in misfortune. A second flash lighted up the 
fores:, and was followed by a clap of thunder which shook 
the air. A sulpharic odour filled the atmosphere; and, im- 
mediately, to oar inexpressible satisfaction, a pine, which liad 
been struck by lightening a few paces from us, blazed up and 
goon illaminated the surrounding objects. 

“ We are saved,” cried Fray Serapio, “I see near us a rock 
low enoagh for our horses to mount.” 

Oar companions had already escaped from the torrent ; 
they encouraged us by voice and gestures to do tie same. 
My horse, by a desperate effort, reached the top of the bank. 
I had kept close by Fray Serapio, whose horse had twice 
attempted the ascent, and had twice fallen back; but the 
third time, like a trae Mexican, he accomplished it. 





Mexico, from the varied character of its climate, 
scenery, and soil, produces nearly every requisite 
for social existence. The Spaniards found it | 
powerful and rich—the land of corn, palms, vines | 
—the land of gold and silver—the home of flowers. 
They have managed it now for four centuries 
nearly, and it is always becoming poorer, ‘“ Vaga- 
bond Life in Mexico” may therefore be read for 
pleasure or for profit. It answers both ends. 





Professor Wilson’s Works. Vol. Ill. Noctes Am- 
brosiane. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 

Tue “ Noctes Ambrosiane” restore old faces and 

old times to many individuals, and their conclusion 

will leave more than as many regretting that they 
were not longer. Some sedate people have objected 
on their reappearance to the confession of deep 
drinking and great gormandising made by the 
several parties in the scenes, These good persons 
forget that the spirit of the “ Noctes” lay in an 
occasional exaggeration. If they cannot distinguish 
between the naked truth and a little over the truth, 
they must be distressed; because in this third 
volume the Shepherd declares that the black loam 
in the Carse o’ Gowrie is fifty yards deep, and its 
wheat or bean stalks twenty feet high—measure- 
ments, in his own phraseology, not meant to be 

“preceese.” The reader must take some of these 

matters cum nota; but the more serious passages, 

the “bread” of the “ Noctes,” may be accepted 

Without reserve. And where, in our language, have 

We any conversational passages so powerful as these 

contributions by Professor Wilson? A wealth of 

genius is thrown into some single chapters equal 
to all that could be searched out from volumes of 

“ Imaginary Conversations,” and so on, like needles 

from hay. We have no sympathy with his politics, 





but with his large heart and his great generosity 
to others, all whose sympathy is worth bestowal 
will sympathise. The third, like the former 
volumes, contains information that we would not 
readily lose, and opinions on facts now somewhat 
amusing. The Shepherds debates with De Quincy 
always lead towards a patriotic row, and while we 





admire the Opium Eater’s talking in the following 


passage, we prefer stone and lime to clay for 
cottages :— 


Shepherd. Diana mak me despond o’ the kintra, Mr. De 
Quinshy. Hoo often, whea a’s black in natar, outbursts 
the sun, and the warid’s filled wi’ licht! Oh, man! bat 


_there’s a majestic meaning in thae twa words—Great 


Britain! Think ye it ‘ill ever hae a Decline and Fa’ lite 
the Roman Empire ? 

English Opium- Eater. It seemeth alike to my reason and 
my imagination, Immortal. 

Shepherd. And then think, Sir, o’ the march o” intellect. 
That strengthens a State. 

English Opium-Eater, It does. But not without the 
flow of feeling. 

Shepherd. Capital? I was just gaan to hae said that 
when you took the words out o’ my moath, 

English Opium- Eater. We want, not, Mr. Hogg, a quantity 
of reasonable, contented, steady, sober, industrious inhabitants 
—mere Chineses, and nothing more, but we want men, who, 
if invaded, will spring up as one man—loving their ancestors, 
who cannot feel their gratitade. 

Shepherd. It would be unreasonable to expeck it —— 

English Opium-Eater. and doing every thing for 
their posterity, who have done and can do nothing for 
them 

Shepherd. Gie them first time to get intil existence—and 
then they "ll —— 

English Opium-Eater. men among whom crime is 
restrained, not by a vigilant police, but by an awfal sense of 
right and wrong—who love their soil, and not only see it to 
be rich, but feel it to be sacred—yea ! to whom poverty and 
its scanty hard-wrang pittances are the gift of God. 

Shepherd. That’s roosin! You're an eloquent-—— 

English Opium- Eater. who are sustained and animated 
in this life, by the operation on their minds of their convietioas 
of another—a people in whose vigorous spirit joy is strong, 
under all external pressure, and who, stooping out of the 
low doors of their huts—clay-built, perhaps, yet flower 
covered—hold up smiling faces in the sunshine, and from 
their bold foreheads fling back the blue beauty of their 
native skies 

Shepherd. “Piling back the blue beauty of their native 
skies?” I'll bring in that in my speech, the first time I 
retarn thanks for my health at a public denner. 

English Opium-Eater. 1 have been speaking, Sir, of Seot 
land—a country natarally poor 

Shepherd. No sae naturally poor’s it looks like, Sir. In 
the Kerse o’ Gowrie the sile’s fifty yards deep—a fine, rich 
broon black moold, that shoots up wheat and beans twenty 
feet high ;—and evea in the Forest, what wi’ the decay o’ 
great auld aik-trees, and what not, there's sic a deposit, that 
in diggin wells, you hae to gang doun amaist to the verra 
centre-pint o’ the yerth afore ye can get quit o’ the loam, and 
jingle wi’ your pick again’ the grevvel. The Heelans to be 
sure’s geyan stang—perfeckly mountawneous a’ thegither— 
but there, Sir, you hear the lowia o’ cattle on a thousand 
hills—and the river-fed glens (oaturally puir, indeed ?) arena 
they rich wi’ the noblest o’ a’ craps?—craps o’ mea, Sir 
(to say naething the noo o° the snooded lasses), that 

Plaided and plumed in their tartan array, 


(ane o’ the best lines that’s in a’ poetry), hae frichtened 
the French out o’ their sensee, time and place without nam- 
ber, and immemorial, frae Fontenoy to Waterloo ? 

English Opium-Kater. 1 do not disesteem your national 
enthusiasm, Mr. Hogg, but I mast not suffer it to distarb 




















_ the course of my observations ;—and I was about to say, that 
in richer and merry England, there may be less of that 
| dignity of which I spoke, because less is overcome,—the 


spirit may be less free even, perhaps, in some 

because the body is better endowed ;—yet hath not such « 
people great conceptions? Yea, the people of England feel 
the greatness of their country— because they know that she 
has been always free enlightened from Alfred — Magna 
Charter — the Reformation — the Armada — the Sixrsas 
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Hunprep axp Eicutrr-Eront—that she has ever been 
awfal in the sight of nations. And since, Sir, you speak of 
France, our Harry it was that, like a lion, ramped among 
the Lillies—our Black Prince, that, in his tent with captive 
kings 

Shepherd. "Twas lucky for them baith that they never 
tried the fechtin on this side of the Tweed, wi’ Scotchmen, 
or aiblins, wi’ blaidy noses, they would hae bitten the dust 
at Roslin or Bannookburn. 

English Opium-Eater. 1 forget the precise lines, Sir, but 
Shakspere makes some one in that noble drama, “Henry V.,” 
speak of the “ weasel Scot,” who, daring the conquest of 
France, “ stole in, and sucked his princely eggs” 

Shepherd. And a great goose he was for layin them in an 
unprotected nest amang the nettles. Haw, haw, haw ! 


The first part of the next quotation should be 
read in connexion with the boy born and the peace 
signed last month in Paris. Napoleon dead! Not 
so dead as the founder of the Bourbon dynasty 


at present :-— 
THE SHEPHERD'S COUNTRY’S THUNDER. 


Tickler. Napoleon and Alfred !—The one is already dead, 
the other will live for ever. Alfred! the mighty warrior, 
who quelled and drove afar from him the terrible enemy that 
had baffled the prowess of all his predecessors—the Father 
of his people, who listened to all complaints, and redressed 
all wrongs—the Philosopher, who raised up a barbarous age 
towards the height of his own mind, and founded the civili- 
sation of England—the Legislator, whose laws, after a 
thousand years, make part of the liberties of this country ! 

Shepherd. Better than I expected, Tak breathe, and at it 
again, tooth and nail, lip and nostril. 

Tickler. Our imagination cannot dream of a greater man 
than this, or of one happier in his greatness. Yet, we do not, 


I opine, Mr. De Quincey, think of Alfred as strongly pos- 


sessed by love of fame. We think of him as conscious of 
his own high thoughts, and living in the elevation of his 
nature. But he seems to us too profoundly affected by his 
great designs, to care for the applauses of the race for whose 
benefit his mighty mind was in constant meditation. He 
seems to us rather absorbed in the philosophic dream of the 
wide change which his wisdom was to produce on the cha- 
racter of this country, and all that he did for man, to have 
desired the reflection, not of his own glory, but of their 
happiness. The thoughtful moral spirit of Alfred did not 
make him insensible to the sympathies of men; but it was 
self-satisfied, and therefore sought them not; and accord- 
ingly, in our conception of his character, the love of glory 
makes no part, bat would, I think, be felt at once to be in- 
consistent with its simple and sedate grandeur. 

Shepherd. You've acquitted yourself weel, Mr. Tickler, 
and had better haud your tongue for the rest o’ the 
nicht —— 

North. 

Lest aught less great should stamp you mortal. 


Shepherd. O, man! Timothy, what are you sae severe, and 
satirical, and sardonic, in your natur? A grin—or a toss 0’ 
your head—or a grumph,’s a’ you aften condescend to gie in 
answer to aremark made in the natural order o’ discourse— 
but its no richt o’ you—for folk doesna like the supercee- 
lious in society—though it may pass current wi’ a tall man 
on the streets. —I'm thinkin you've forgotten your face ! 

Tickler. I vote we change the arbour for the Lodge. *Tis 
cold—positively chill—curse the climate. 

English Opium-Eater, Our sensations are the sole —— 

Shepherd. If you're cauld, Sir, you may gang and warm 
yourself at the kitchen fire. But we'se no stir. 

Tickler. Curse the climate ! 

Shepherd. Cleemat! Where's the cleemat like it, I would 
wash token? Greece! Italy! Persia! Hindostan! Poo—poo 
—poo! Wha could thole months after months o’ ae kind o’ 
wather, were the sky a’ the while lovely as an angel's ee ? 





Commend me to the bold, bricht, blue, black, boisterous, an4 
blasterin beauty o’ the British heavens. 

Tickler. But what think ye, James, of the tropic tornado 
or hurricane P : 

Shepherd. 1 wouldna gie a doit for a dizzen. Swoopig 
awa a toun o’ wooden cages wi’ ane bigger than the lave 
ca’d the governor’s house, and aiblins a truly contemtible 
kirk, floatin awa into rottenness sae mackle colonial p 
rice, rum, or sugar, and frichtenin a gang o’ neéegers. [¢ 
mayna roar sae loud nor sae lang, perhaps, as our ain indj. 
genous Scottish thunner; but it rairs loud and lang aneuch, 
too, to satisfy ony reasonable Christian that has the least 
regard for his lugs. Nae patriot, Mr. Tickler, would under. 
value his native kintra’s thanner. Hear it spangin—hap, 
step, and loup—frae Cruachan to Ben Nevis! The red 
deer—you micht think them a’ deed—and that their antlers 
wer rotten branches—sae stane-like do they couch atweeg 
the claps—without a rustle in the heather. Black is the sky 
as pitch—but every here and there shootin up through the 
purple gloom,—for whan the lichtnin darts out its fiery 
serpents it is purple,—lo! bricht pillars and pinnacles 
illuminated in the growlin darkness, and then gone in 4 
moment in all their glory, as the day-nicht descends denser 
donn upon the heart o’ the glens, and you only hear the 
mountain-tap ; for wha can see the thousand-year-auld cairn 
up-by yonder, whan a’ the haill heaven is ae coal cloud~ 
takin fire every noo and then as if it were a furnace—and 
then indeed by that flash may you see the cairn like a giant's 
ghost. Up goes the sable veil—for an eddy has beea 
churnin the red river into spray, and noo is a whirlwind—and 
at that updriving see ye not a hundred snaw-white torrents 
tumblin frae the mountains, and every cliff rejoicin in its new- 
born cataract? There is the van o’ anither cloud-army frae 
the sea. What’ill become o’ the puir ships? A dismal 
word to think on in a tempest—lee shore! There's nae 
wand noo—only a sort of sagh. Yet the cloud-army comes 
on ia the dead-march—and that is the muffled drum. Na— 
that flash gaed through my head, and I fear I’m stricken 
blind! Rattle—rattle—rattle—as if great granite stones 
were shot out o’ the sky doun an invisible airn-roof, and 
plungin sullenly intil the sea. The eagles daurna scream— 
but that demon, the raven, croaks—croaks—croaks,—is it 
out o’ the earth, or out o’ the air, cave or cloud? My 
being is cowed in the insane solitude. But pity me—bless 
me—is that a wee bit Hieland lassie sitten in her plaid 
aneath a stane, a’ by hersel, far frae hame, ha’in been sent to 
look after the kids—for I declare there is ane lyin on her 
bosom, and its mither maun be dead! Dinna be frichtened, 
my sweet Mhairi, for the lichtnin shanna be allowed by God 
to touch the bonny blue ribbon round thy yellow hair?— 
There’s a bit o’ Scottish thanner and lichtnin for you, Mr. 
Tickler, and gin it doesna satisfy you, aff to the troppics for 
a tornawdoe ! 


And as it bears upon current politics, testifying 
to the impolicy of prophesying, common to great 
men, we quote the following extract touching one 
of the many French revolutions—that, namely, of 


1830 :— 
FALL OF CHARLES Xx. 


Shepherd. Let us hae about half-an-hour’s talk o’ polities 
—and then hae dune wi’ them for the rest o’ the nicht. 
What o’ France ? 

North. James, all men who had visited France with their 
eyes and ears open since the accession of Charles—now et- 
king—knew that a struggle was going on—only to cease 
with the overthrow of one of the parties— between the Royal- 
ists and the Liberals. Each party strove to change the 
charter given by Louis XVIII. into so many dead letters. 
But the Liberals—as they are called—were from the begia- 
ning far more unprincipled than the Royalists were even st 
the end; and had Charles and Polignac not acted as they 
did, in the matter of the ordonnances, the monarchy had 
been virtually destroyed by their enemies. 

Shepherd, Do you really say sae, Sir, 
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North. Two courses were open to Charles—to abdicate | Tickler in the “ Noctes,” we assume that his read- 
the throne rather than to sit there a shadow —or to support | ers would have quietly pitied the delusion. 


the ordonnances by the sword. That would not have beeu 
easy, bat it would have been possible ; and had Charles been 
the tenth part a Napoleon, it would have been done—and 
his enemies having been overawed by the army, the streets 
of Paris had not been stained with one drop of blood. 

. Oh! bat he was a weak man! 

North. I do not know that he was a weak man, James ; 
bat on this emergency—this crisis of his fate—he reckoned 
githout his host—and thence his second visit to Holyrood. 

d. I will ca’ on him neist time I come to Embro’; 
and if he’s no at hame, leave my caird. 

North. Liberty, my dear Shepherd, is like the air we 
breathe—if we have it not we die. You have heard these 
words before—and you and I have felt their meaning on 
the mountain-top. Slavery is a living death. 

herd. That’s a bull— 

North. But of all slaveries the worst is that which, danc- 

ing in chains, supposes itself Freedom. 
herd. But didna ye admire, sir, the behaviour o’ the 
Mob o’ Paris? 

North. Anold man like me, James, ischary of hisadmiration. 
In my youth—some forty years ago—TI was too prodigal of 
ijt—and the sun I worshiped set in a shower of blood. The 
French, with many and great defects— are a gallant—a noble 
people; but the mob that fought—and they fought well— 
though victorious over but feeble opposition—during what 
I leave others to call the Three Glorious Days—were not 
the French People—and I should be ashamed of myself were 
I to waste any of my enthusiasm on such actors, prepared 
long beférehand to play their parts—yet, after all, little 
better than puppets—though the machinery worked well — 
and was triumphant. 

Shepherd. I thocht you wadna attend the meeting. 

North. had I been a republican, I would; and have de- 
clared my delight and exultation at the downfall of a great 
and ancient monarchy. Probably I should have thought it 
a despotism, and would have sung odes and hymns of thanks- 
giving when all its towers and temples tottered into dust. 
Some such men, I believe, were at the meeting here—and 
believing them to be conscientious and consistent they have 
my respect. 

Shepherd. And mine too—and I howp they'll be proud o’t. 

North. Other men, again, were at the meeting, James, 
who love what they call a limited monarchy—and limited the 
French Monarchy is now to their hearts’ content! Till 
Louis Philippe began to reign (to reign!) eyes never suw a 
cipher. 

Shepherd. I hae mair power in the Forest—under the 
young Dyuck, I verily believe—though I’m no his grieve— 
than the son of Egalité now has in Paris, under old Lafayette 
and that sweet innocent invention for preserving freedom, 
the National Guard. 


The shrewd politicians of Picardy-place little 
thought that anno 1856, the land around Sebastopol 
should be illuminated by the fires of four armies 
for the birth of a son to the prisoner of Ham—the 
hero of the eagle flight from Boulogne ; and to the 
panish Count. If the Shepherd 
could only have dreamed this thing, we should 
have had a graphic genealogy of the Kirkpatricks 
from the days of the red-handed murderer of the 
Comyn in Dumfries, down to the Empress Eugenie. 
But twenty-five years have revealed many wonder- 
fal changes. What will the next twenty-five 
years unfold? In Edinburgh, in 1831 the ablest 
political writer of the last generation could not 
contemplate the outlines of recent romance. If a 
second sight, caught in his highland fisheries, had 


revealed its features, and he had told them to. 





| 


; 
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Paterfamilias's Diary of Everybody's Tour. Lone 
don: Thomas Hatchard. 
Everysopy's Tour is Belgium, and the Rhine, 


_ part of Germany, of Italy, of Switzerland, and 


France. The ground is trodden down by the 
hoofs of travellers. Paterfamilias has little new to 
say, but much that is smart. He is occasionally 
too pert and smart. His notes on the various 
towns may, however, assist future travellers, 
especially on the subject of paintings. The author 
complains bitterly of the general tendency of the 
English Chapels on the continent to be dull and 
Puseyitish. He holds any approach to Roman 
tenets in considerable fear and dread. The way 
in which he deals with these two questions will be 
gathered from the following extracts — 


THE CHURCH IN LYONS. 


Inside there is the “ miracle-working image” of the same 
poor dear meek and much calumniated Mary, drest out in 
cloth of gold; illuminated profusely with tapers, and set up 
for worship in a chapel, plain in itself, but remarkable for being 
almost entirely covered with offerings of the faithful: these seem 
to be principally needlework prayers, pictured perils and 
escapes, small models of various parts of the human body 
cured by the image, and richer gifts hung up in heathen 
fashion as vowed in danger; sic, fabuld sacer votied paries 
indicat, &e.; the city of Lyons has recorded its eternal grati- 
tude to the Virgin for preservation from the cholera, in 1835, 
by giving her the twenty-feet-high golden image aforesaid, 
and by placing itself under her protection for ever ; so the 
marble reads: and two Popes have granted a perpetaal 
plenacy indulgence to all who worship at that idolatrous 
altar. 

In preference to doing this, I mounted the steeple, and 
looked round on a wonderful view; though envious rain 
environed me and obscured the distance: however, all Lyons, 
up and down hills, and creeping over the plain, was at my 
feet—for I stood just below the Virgin's image, and the two 
converging rivers, and the fine lofty-mansioned city, with its 
bridges and churches, and green suburban gardens, lay 
beneath me like a map. 


Lyons is, however, the most steadfast city of 
France to the faith. It is the seat of the propa- 
ganda. The Lyonese are a busy and a manufac- 
turing people, earnest in all their labours, and 
therefore earnest in their faith :— 


THE ENGLISH CHAPEL AT PARIS, 


I couldn't help feeling the contrast between the unattract- 
iveness, if not repulsiveness, of our charch externals and 
those of popery. There was the magnificent Madeline with 
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Yet, with all these 


How is it 


“ Dearly Beloved” to the benediction. 
lets and hindrances, —(Why should they exist ? 
that common sense and common zeal cannot do away with 


them ?)—our plain primitive Christian mode of prayer is to | 


my poor thinking infinitely preferable to Rome’s gorgeous 
ritual of idolatry and priestcraft. 


Upon the continent, therefore, an Englishman 
is not likely to be greatly edified by attendance on 
the national service; but few of them take “ Every- 
body’s Tour” with that object in view. This work 
is an advisable supplement to the guide book. 


Gleanings after Grand Tourists. London: 


Bosworth and Harrison. 


A caRELess reader even would be apt to say here 
is Paterfamilias come again. A marked resem- 
blance exis s in the style of the two volumes. Still, 
we believe them to be thoroughly independent 
publications, not emanating from the same pen. 
The gleanings are often preferable in quality to 
the greater part of the travels, or the vintage. 
They form a collection of antiquarian and classical 
notes; displaying scholarship and research. A 
large part of his gleanings has been published, the 
author says, in some of the magazines. In their 


collected form they are nothing worse on that 
They make a highly interesting and 


account. 
useful yolume. The mind of the Gleaner, like that 
of Paterfamilias, is permeated with opposition to 
Roman views. All the Italian states are, in his 
opinion, sinking. They belong to the past. ‘The 
future is a blank to man which a master’s hand is 
needed to fill. Well it has been all occupied long 
ago, but we know not the process. Now and then 
gleams of hope spring out, like the eruptions of 
Vesuvius, and al! once more grows dark; Pied- 
mont and Sardinia are the only twin stars of hope 
that promise not to be easily obscured; but all 
the policy of France, and the power of Austria 
will be employed to prevent the growth of the 
kingdom of the House of Savoy. The following 
passages are extracted as specimens of the style :— 


PESTUM OF THE ROSES. 


How Virgil in one short sentence has contrived to leave 
a word-p‘cture of hoary Pastum familiar to us all, while 
more laboured encomiums are forgotten! To this hour his 

Biferi rosaria leesti 
puts before us, at a glance, a sunny, ever-blooming lands- 
cape, fresh in its illusion, after two thousand years; while 
the more elaborate notices of Propertius or Clandian are 
unthought of, or known but to the prying scholars whose 
pride it is to recall what no one thinks worth remembering. 
The hemistich of Virgil has passed into a proverb for 
laxuriant loveliness, though the original has become a “myth,” 
if indeed it ever had any other existence than in that power 
of the poets brain which can 
give to aivy nothings 
A local habitation and a name, 

The flowers of Pastum are now “nowhere,” and notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm of Eustace, I doubt if the whole 
circuit of its walls can at this day produce anything richer 
or sweeter than a dog-rose! It was budding spriog t me 
when we paid our visit, but, like Forsyth, “we found no 
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descendants of the celebrated roses extant,” though in the 
Virgilian “ hortus-siccas” they floarish still in all the freshness 
of an enduring spring. 

The excursion to Poestum is, in all senses, the mos 
serious adventure to which the environs of Naples invite the 
tourist, and this, whether we consider the time, the distapoe 
the dangers of the road thither, or of the plague-den itself 
when you are arrived there. Three days are reqaired fir 


| the adventure ; one to be passed in a journey of fifty or sixty 
_ miles (as you may have rested at La Cava or Salerno the 


night before), throagh a country infamous alike for bad gir 
and evil-doers, and, when come to the pestilential swamp 
itself, you are warned against passing more than a few hours 
there,—nor is this a warning merely “in ferrorem,” for 
while at Naples we shared, in our measure, in the public 
sympathy which was largely engaged in the case of a fair 
young English girl of high birth, struck down in the pride of 
life, and wasting to death in a low fever, traced to six hours 
exposure in the hot sun and ma/aria of Pestam— 

Where, whom the robber spares, a deadlier foe 

Strikes at unseen—and at a time when joy 

(pens the heart, when summer skies are blue, 

And the clear air is soft and delicate ; 

Tis then the demon works—then with that air, 

The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison, 

Sulling to sleep—and, when he sleeps, he dies. 

Rogers (at Pestum), 

Nor had that horror yet subsided which was felt at the savage 
murder of a young Englishman and his beautiful wife, 
butchered at noonday, while crossing the Calabrian wastes 
through which the road between Salerno and Poestum lies, 
In all these circumstances, and considering that these won- 
derful ruins were rather for antiquaries than young ladies, I 
left mine to keep garrison, and recover the fatigue of our 
“done Vesuvius,” while my friend Captain M and 
myself took train to Nocera, and thence proceeded to sleep 
at Salerno, in order to leave for Poestum early next 


morning. 


The poets verse has outlived the roses. That is 
ali. Once upon a time the rose-trees may have 
been planted prettily, and the roses bloomed cheer- 
fully around Peestum. Think of Syria—once the 
garden of the earth—now better than it recently 





was,—but still the home of a few people only, 
dwelling among ruins. 


THE MALARIA. 


Casting an eye on the map of Italy, from the “ Maremma’’ 
of Tuscany—by “ Ostia”—along the extent of the “ Pontin® 
Marshes,” then (leaving the volcanic region of Naples, as i* 
were a parenthesis) down the shore of Calabria, the sea seem® 
to be constantly raising upon the land a fringe of débrits 
which forms a breakwater, strengthening every year, and 
keeping im the vutfall drainage waters of the interior ; within 
this long line of coast flow at intervals, through long dilavial 
plains, sluggish rivers, which would give at best, and with 
all the aids and appliances of science and labour to help them, 
but tolerable outfall for the waters of the regions through 
which they flow. But now, as they loiter on their way— 
“ melancholy”— “ slow”—*“ cribbed, cabined,” impeded by 
an antagonist and unchecked natural action, with no indu® 
trial spur to their own activity, their drainage is immeasut- 
ably insufficient; hence a vast body of stagnating water is 
retained and diffused through the interior of the country, 
forming extensive swamps, where, under the powerful inflaence 
of a southern sun, rank, noxious vegetation springs up; ia 
process of time its fibres decompose, its gases exhale !—here 
we s'op,—and leave it to the chemist to examine how these 





act in with, ot upon the atmosphere, how the miasmata, which 


| render vital air lethal, combine, or are carried by the common 
_ air, whether chemically or mechanically, we know not—we 


pretend not to decide ; but here is, we presume to suggest, & 
nalural cause for a curse, said to be annually extending its 
invasions over the fair land of Italy—mastering, as we are 
told, “ Rione” after “ Rione” of Imperial Rome itself. Some 
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with vigorous will and beiter iateutioa than kaow- 


ledge, have attempted, within their own estates of the Church, | 


to grapple with the withering evil; bat it still eludes and 
gjvaaces upon them, ejects them from their palaces, and 
renders a “ bold peasantry a country’s pride,” an impossibility. 
If this destroyer can be grappled or dealt with, it mast, I 
believe, be under the con litions and penalities of the primeval 
carse, and in the “ sweat of the brows’’ of better nerved and 
more energetic man than the Popedom, or any other power 
in “sad and sunken Italy,” is likely to command for sanatory 
parposes. I deliberately affirm that a few regiments of 


“garries” (with something of the spirit and steadiness of those 


“Saxons” who lately left the English shores to carry a rail- | 
way ap the heights of Sebastopol), derofed uader scientific 
direction to open up the outfall drainage on the west coast of | 
Italy, would do more to remedy the malaria curse, w\iatever | 
its natare may be, than all that has hitherto been wasted in | 


desultory aod ill-directed attempts to effect this object. 


The Gleaner’s scheme may be carried out ; for, 
now that peace has come, we shall have all kinds of 
strange and wild speculations pressed on thie 
public; and as we are to make railways for the 
Italians, we may also endeavour to subdue their 
malaria. 

We have copied a passage of an antiquarian, and 
another of a sanatory, to which we add a third of 
a moral character. The traveller caught under the 
gate of Rome—within the lands of the Pontilicate 
—under the superintendence of a cardinal, what 
may be termed 

AN ITALIAN RAGGED-SCHOOL. 


“Pio Nono,” following in the steps of his predecessor 
Dela Genga (Leo XII.) attempted, among his other “new 
broom” reforms, to sweep away the incapable prelates and 
peculating managers who preside over the Roman charities 
in detail. The reforming Popes tried successively to cen- 
tralise the management of these institutions, and to establish 
one general system of application of funds, in which all the 
vast and various provisions for the relief of poverty and sick- 
ness being made to bear a proportionate relation to each 
other, would become more effective as a whole; but they 
failed in their efforts; and while the failare is said to have 
eontribated to break the heart and hastea the death of the 
mild and amiable Della Genga—* Pius the Reformer,” sick 
aod tired of the results of his meddling in more ways than 
one, seems, since his restoration, to have adopted for his 
motto “ che sara-sara,” and aliows things to “take their old 
course.” Jobbery and mismanagement are now in anchecked 
ascendency, and the abortive revolation has, among its other 
results, given to abuses this advantage ground, that they can 
now meet all attempts at improvement with the whisper of 
the evils of rebellion! and the danger, not of “letting well 
alone,” but of “ making bad worse,” so that in its charities, 
as in other matters, the unsustained outbreak of 1848 has 
left the “ last state of Rome worse than the first.” 

We drove to San Michele, in “ Rip& Grande,” beyond the 
Tiber, and on seeking admission, found that we had anwil- 
hngly and unluckily timed our visit fora “ Festa,” so that 
all the ordinary exhibitions of the great building were closed, 
and the school idle. This was a disappointment: we coald 
bot spare another day for the visit, but as our object was 
rather to see the workiog details of the charity than the 
thow-rooms of sculpture or design, which are the genera! 
Mtractions to visitors, with the asaal intrepidity of the 
“Inglese,” who seem to claim access to all things sacred 
and profane at Rome as matter of course, we sent in our 
cards, with a petition for admission as “ soyageurs em route,” 
aad obtained it. 

We arrived just as the religious service of the morning 
was concluded. Same relic of extraordinary sanctity had 
been just exposed to the veneration of the inmates, for the 





hall, or gallery, from which the schools and show-rooms 
opened: and thoagh the re ic had beea rep'acel in its 
religutrium, and the service was ended, yet, as the bergar 
boys snaff ap the steam of some great London eating house 
as a rezale, so we came in for the smoke aad heavy over- 
powering odoar of the incense which still pervaded the 
atmosphere of the aparimeat. As we were ashered ap ite 
length, we could see throagh the open doors the sprcious 
bat deserted class-rooms at either side; and from one of 
them, at the unper end, we heard soands anything bat suited 
to the solemnity just terminated —mach more fitted for the 
riot of the play-room of an infant school, or the uproar of a 
nursery, than anything else —and on arriving opposite to 
the open door a singular sight presented itself. In the midst 
of a namber of children, straggling and screaming with 
delight, with their dark eyes sparkling out of their intensely 
Italian faces, and a forest of little hands held out in eager 
expectation, stood an od man in the cap and robes of a— 
Cardinal! his hands fall of presents or prizes, I could not 
tell which, and his countenance gleaming with good-o :tured 
perplexity, cansed by the volleys of “datemi” showered on 
him from all sides. This was Cardinal Fosti! the presiding 
genius of the institution, who had made it his home, his hobby, 
his diocese, in fact, for I cannot find that he held the oversight 
of any other, It was to him that the hospital owed the 
impulse which gave it its attraction for visitors, though this 
had been accomplished, as it would seem, by a diversion of 
the funds from their original uses, which had been those of 
a vast “ Foundling Hospital”—as also a “ House of Correc- 
tion for javenile offenders.” Upon this Cardinal Fosti had 
superinduced educational and industrial departments, which 
seemed to be working with folerable success for Rome, 
although we suspect that a “ Manchester man” would sfere 
at the statistics of the indastrial speculation, in respect of 
‘ produce and retarn,” “ per confra’’ to “capital and labour.” 
A thousand persons employed on the various departments of 
‘weaving, spinning, and otherwise preparing material for th 
loom, and producing annually but oae Auadred yards of tex- 
tile fabric each, wonld present but a shabby balance-s)eet to 
any of our English mill-ocrats; bat then to balance the 
account must be estimated a certain per centage of idle days 
for festas, of idle hours for siestas, and all the other items of 
that “dolce fae niente,” in which the Italian delights, but 
under which the Saxon would grow “ gammy,”—*“ lampish,” 
—and, we fear it must be added beerhouse-ish; so that on 
the whole perhaps the balance sheets, as they stand, suit the 
temperaments and condition of the two peuple better than if 
they were reversed. 

Another industrial department, suited to the genius of the 
pupils, if not introduced, at least made effective by the good 
Cardinal, is a series of schools for music, architecture, 
statuary, drawing—in which we could perceive he took par- 
ticular pride and satisfaction. To persons “ fed to the full” 
for months past on the treasures of ancient art in the galleries 
of the Vatican, the Capitol, and the Roman palaces, the pro- 
dactions which hung on the walle, or stood in the stadios of 
San Michele, could have no other attractions than those of 
other schoolboy productions, usually praised as “ wonderful, 
considering. Bat to carry on the idea, I question if the 
most blindly-doating mamma in the world could feel more 
pride in the performances of her infant prodigy than did the 
good old Cardinal io the works of his éléves, as he directed 
our attention to them in walking up and down his saloon ; 
and, indeed, our first view of him ia the midst of his little 
“subjects,” when he looked not very unlike a good, kind, 
motherly old nurse in the midst of a nursery uproar, has jeit 
as 4 more natural and pleasing recollection than if he had 
received us with the state of a Prince of the Church, seated 
in all the canopied pride of the “ purple.” 


The Englishman, nevertheless, found the dormitories 
dirty and small, and the beds so close on the tiled 
roofs as to explain, in the absence of ventilation, all 
the fever of the place. The kitchen smelt of 


trhibition of whieh a showy altar had been erected in a long ! garlic. 
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The Bridal of the Lady Blanche, and other Poems. 
By G. H. Brapsuny. London: D. Bogue. 


Mr. Brapsvry had a reputation to lose, as a poet, 
before he published this small volume. As a poet, 
he has not lost it by the work. The “ Lady 
Blanche” is a tale of love, despondency, war, the 
Crimea, marriage, happiness. Would that all love- 
stories of the Crimea had ended equaily well. But 


the bells that chime for peace are knells of death to | 


many true and warm hearts. “Lady Blanche’s” 
lover had obtained leave of absence, on urgent pri- 
vate affairs, we presume; and small blame to him 
if he did, for the Lady, according to Mr. Brad- 
bury, was passing fair. The major poem in the little 
volume interests us not so much as the smaller 
poems. Many of the verses are extremly pretty 
and poetical. Some of them are political, like the 
following, which might do for a tract to the 
Administrative Reform Association :-— 


For thou hast minds of golden grain, 

And knowledge with its brilliant ore— 
Great men, whose wealth lies in the brain, 

As poverty lies in the poor— 
Who'd baild thy grandeur higher still, 

With statesmen’s power and statesmen’s will. 


Let mortals rule whose strength of mind 
Can compass all the ills we feel— 

Who know the wants of human kind, 
And show the faculties to deal 

With every wrong and every plan 
That breaks the happiness of man, 


The greatest men are not the race 

Of perfumed dukes, and earls, and lords, 
Whose only gift is flippant grace, 

Whose greatness but consists of words— 
Whose mighty talents few can see— 

Who reign where genius ought to be. 
Old England—all thy noblest souls 

Should steer thee in thy hour of need ; 
Brave men, in whom God's glory rolls, 

True men in action, thought, and deed— 
Who know thy wants—who'd strive to bless 

Thy heart, and make thy sorrows less. 


. Bradbury's theology, we regret to observe, 
equal to his politics or his poetry. 


Oh, God! what brave, yet wounded slaves, 
On earth weep bloody tears ; 

What hearts have perished, and sleep in 
The dust of faded years! 

What sorrows unrecorded beat 
The bosoms of the poor! 

What hands have reeked with tides 
Of patriot’s guiltless gore. 


Did’st thou make many, Oh God! to weep, 
To feel the tyraut’s sting, 
The curse of hunger, and his brain 
With maddened woes to ring ? 
To feel the bane of sordid laws, 
The blistering band of shame, 
The maid to languish, lips to pale 
That flutter forth thy name ? 


Oh, Man! believe no fabled creeds— 
Thou art not cursed with sin; 
The reign of dismal saints will end 
As reason’s joys begin. 
And all the charms that life can give, 
Will ever, Man, be thine; 
And though the world this truth shall burp, 
Things lovely are divine. 
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Well, if man is not curst with sin, whence come 
the “tyrant’s sting” and the “tides of patriots 


| guiltless gore ?” They bear a close resemblance to 


The same folly is, if 


aa 


the acts and fruits of sin. 
possible, more apparent in the following .— 


We've hands that dare the tyrant’s rod, 
And strike for human right, 
The noble gift of that great God 
Who sits enthroned in light— 
Who made the blood of man to leap 
With love in every vein, 
Uncursed, though bigots ever rave 
Of Eden’s endless stain ! 
The race of man was never made 
To weep, to crouch, and pine— 
For all, from peasant unto peer, 
Have faculties divine ; 
To see God's beauties grandly spread 
O’er mountain, sea, and dell, 
Where first creation’s dawn arose 
And night’s dark mantle fell! 
If Mr. Bradbury will do us the favour to compare 
himself—a very bad test in general, but useful 
here—and read the next extract from his own book, 
we will ask him a question. 
Great God! in Thee my soul believes, 
In all Thy startling powers, 
When thunder strikes the morning’s calm, 
In summer's sun-flushed hours ; 
But ne’er believe that thou hast made 
The strong to crush the weak, 
Who, blanched and stifled with distress, 
Their rights in darkness seek. 


Ah! gold is God the wide world o'er, 
The prize the sordid crave, 

With hearts cold as eternal ice, 
Aud hollow as the grave! 

And thick in labours swarthy strife, 
The toilers fare the worst—- 

Slave-branded and all deeply doomed, 
Tear-blinded and accurst ! 

This is the question “ If there is no sin in men, 
but peasant and peer have faculties divine”—set o 
third quotation—liow do the strong crush the weak 
—how are the latter blanched and stifled with 
distress—how is gold the God the wide world 
over—how do faculties divine end in heads cold as 
eternal ice ? ° 

There is no true Friend of the Peopleism, Mr. 
Bradbury, out of Christianity, though we may be 
deemed bigots for writing that truth; and better 
be a poor politician and a sorry poet than a bad 


theologian. 
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